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Wage Problem Reaches a New Stage 


RGUMENTS on the fundamental question 
A. whether or not wages in this country 
should be reduced, are in many cases today merely 
a form of academic recreation. They /have been 
reduced in many industries, and it appears in- 
evitable that they will be reduced in some others. 

The principle underlying the advocacy of main- 
tenance of wages and living standards—which, 
incidentally, we still believe to be sound—has 
fallen before the hard cold facts of unexpected 
duration and intensification of the depression ; 
injection of new international problems; and the 
inadequacy of world industrial leadership. 

Consequently, it is necessary to face those 
facts, rather than to indulge in speculation on the 
theory. 

In facing facts, the textile manufacturer, as 
we have stated repeatedly in the past, should 
consider not the conditions in industry at large, 
but the conditions in the textile industry and in 
his company specifically. 

We still maintain—and we shall continue to 
maintain—that the textile wage, by and large, 
can not be considered as a proper object of defla- 
tion. Irrespective of examples in certain branches 
or in certain companies which can be cited to 
the contrary, anyone familiar with this industry 
knows that its wage scale, generally, has been too 
low—and that that, in fact, has been at once both 
a symptom and a cause of the unhealthy condi- 
tions surrounding textile manufacture. 

Vv 

But that, too, is partly theory today. Textile 
wages have been reduced in many cases. For 
months, there have been sporadic instances of 
cutting—and, instead of abating, this trend has 
increased recently. 

Consequently, many a manufacturer faces a 
fact. He finds himself competing against mills 
with lower wage scales. If, by good management, 
he can compete successfully under those circum- 
stances, and if at the same time he has the vision 
to see the harmful effect of wage reductions, he 
will refuse to be stampeded or scared into follow- 


ing suit. 


But if, on the other hand, he has exhausted 
every possibility of economy and improved meth- 
ods in production and merchandising and yet finds 
himself unable to secure the business without 
matching the wages of his competitors; if he can- 
not continue to operate his company at a profit, 
no matter how small, he has, unfortunately, only 
one course to follow: namely, to reduce wages 
temporarily. 

Ordinarily, we could suggest an alternative ; 
we would advise him to close his plant rather 
than to proceed on a wage basis which he regards 
as below a decent living standard. But, under 
today’s emergency, the potential social effects of 
such an action upon the community concerned, 
are too serious to be ignored. 

- 


It is not pleasant for us to express these 
thoughts. Liquidation of wage costs from an 
inflated basis is always necessary in times of 
deflation. But liquidation from a level which has 
been too low, even taking into consideration the 
reduction in living costs, is an intensely serious 
matter. That we have come to an impasse where 
such action is forced upon industry, is in itself 
a serious indictment of industry and of industrial 
leaders. 

Consequently, any manufacturer who cuts 
wages today merely because others are doing it, 
is further delaying our recovery. 

And let it be remembered that wage-cuts, in 
themselves, will not cure anything. If a company 
is manufacturing a product, demand for which 
no longer exists; if it is producing inefficiently ; 
if it is using antiquated selling methods—employ- 
ment of wage reductions to cover up those 
weaknesses is an economic and social crime. 

It is only if a manufacturer has done every- 
thing he can to get his business in shape, and is 
convinced that he is on the right track, that he 
can go to his employees and honestly ask their 
intelligent cooperation in accepting a temporary 
wage-cut, so that he and they may mutually work 
themselves out of the emergency, and into a 
period when both may prosper. 
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The Week 


in Textiles 


as Reflected in This Issue 


General 


No Fear Paralysis in Textiles 

A word against the acceptance of 
Wall Street as a true business barom- 
eter is offered as the result of a trip 
by D. G. Woolf, editor of TEXTILE 
Wor_p, through southern and eastern 
textile centers where he found business 
meeting the emergency with courage 
and earnestness which contrasted with 
the fear paralysis sometimes displayed 
around New York. (page 45) 


Singeing Fuels 

Liquefied petroleum gases are being 
idopted tor singeing, calendering, and 
tenter frame heating. These new fuels 
together with a new singer of the flame- 
compression type, are carefully de- 
scribed. (page 46) 


The Buyer's Viewpoint 

What the retailer thinks of textiles 
and the experiences he has by reason 
of manutacturing faults are related in 
another instalment of “The Buyer's 
Viewpoint,” compiled by Miss Lillian 
Edgerton, research counselor. Confus- 
ing prices and confusing names are 
touched upon. (page 51) 


Research Institute 

Inventory of accomplishments marks 
the recent end of the fiscal year of the 
U. S. Institute for Textile Research. 
lhe membership roll has grown steadily 
uid a number of research problems have 
been assigned to participating labora 
tories. The annual meeting will be held 
voy. 5. (page 60) 


Cotton 


N.A.CLM. Annual Meeting 


Irving Southworth, agent of Pacific 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass., was elected 
president of National Association of Cot 
ton Manufacturers at the annual meeting 
held in Providence, R. I., Oct. 7 and 8 
\ golf tournament was held Wednesday 
ind the gathering closed with a banquet 
l’} Helptul thoughts on 


lursdayv eventing 
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current problems were oftered by the 
speakers. (page 36) 


Speakers Before N.A.C.M. 

Among the speakers on the N.A.C.M. 
program, Alexander Storyk covered re 
lationship with the garment trade (page 
39); Ray Kramer talked on forecasting 
consumer demand; E. S. Boardman 
spoke on the business outlook (page 41) ; 
Henry F. Long considered the taxation 
situation in Massachusetts (page 42); 
and Ward Thoron offered constructive 
criticism. (page 43) 


Preparing Warp and Filling 
Quality and economy are combined 

in modern methods of winding warp 

yarns, and rewinding filling. (page 47) 


Prevention of Damage to Yarn 
Prevention of damage to yarn from 
dirt and oil featured the technical dis- 
cussion at the regular fall meeting of 
the Eastern Carolina Division of the 
Southern Textile Association at Roan- 
oke Rapids, N. C. Methods of cleaning 
carding and spinning machinery were 
stressed. ( page 52) 


Down and Up Again 
Cotton has been down to new depths 
this week but showed signs of rallying 





at slightly higher figures. The weight 
of Southern receipts is said to be affect- 
ing the situation and making difficult 
any sustained advance. (page 77) 


Yarns Are Irregular 

Cotton yarns are still struggling in 
a most inactive market to. stabilize 
prices. It seems an almost hopeless 
task when some spinners are willing to 
make extravagant sacrifices to get an 
order. (page 7/7) 


Goods Await Turn 

Continued quiet in cotton goods has 
been met with fairly stable prices, a 
sign which seasoned merchants say in- 
dicates approach of aturn. (page 81) 


Latest Cotton Crop Estimate 

Government cotton crop estimate as 
of Oct. 1, issued Oct. 8 placed crop at 
16,284,000 bales with a condition of 
69.3%. The figure means a gain of 
400,000 bales over Sept. 1 estimate. 
Cotton sagged but recovered. 


Wool 


Lawrence Wage Dispute 

The Lawrence wage dispute is well on 
its way to become serious with a walk- 
out this week of over 20,000 workers in 
wool goods mills out of a total of about 
25,000 employed. A 10% reduction had 
been announced. (page 46) 


New Fabrics 

A group of new woolens and wor 
steds has been selected as having inter 
est and appeal. The constructions are 
analyzed. (page 50) : 


Hardening and Fulling 

Why does wool felt? The various 
theories which have been advanced to 
explain this phenomenon are discussed 
in connection with the hardening and 
fulling operations of pressed-felt manu- 
facture. (page 56) 


100 Years in Business 
Joseph Noone’s Sons Co., Peterbor- 
ough, N. H., is celebrating the start of 


The Textile Outlook 


FYXNHE keener the emergency, the more likely is it that something will 


be done about it. 


When profit disappears from selling prices it is 


clear that an industry faces conditions which demand action. Recognition 


that lack of confidence is now perhaps the chief barrier to doing a certain 


amount of seasonal business is spreading through the textile field and 


already a sterner sort of stability is being found in some sections of that 


field. All have not caught the idea but the need of general business for 


stability is calling upon the textile industry to do its share, if not for itself. 


then for the common weal. Cotton goods, though quiet, are more firmly 


held. Wool goods are feeling out their market and will soon settle, par- 


ticularly if mills follow a strict curtailment program. Walk-outs by workers 


may compel this action if it is not done intentionally. Silks are moving 


fairly with maintained optimism in that field. Knit goods are quiet with 


strikes likely to reduce the volume of hosiery available. 
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its second hundred years in business. 
lhe business was started in 1831 by the 
ather of Albert W. Noone, who at 85 
is president of the company and active 
in the business. (page 61) 


Broad Trend Downward 

The wool industry is passing a two- 
vear cycle peak, and, although con- 
sumption may hold up fairly well for 

few months, the broad trend is likely 
to be downward, according to Dr. L. H. 
Haney in this week’s TExTILE Wor.tp 
\nalyst. Raw wool prices will prob- 
ably rise no further, he says, and lack- 
ing the stimulus of increasing mill con- 
sumption, may be expected to decline. 
He urges mill curtailment to prevent 
narrowing of margins. (page 73) 


Yarn Market Confused 

Yarns are in a confused state with 
those for weaving notably weak and 
those for knitting still being held firm. 
Business in both is light. (page 77) 


Wool Is Quiet 


Wool markets are quiet and dealers 
are making a strong stand to maintain 
prices. The less desirable wools are 
being let out at concessions. (page 79) 


Interested—But Not Buying 
3uyers show interest in the 1932 
voolens and worsteds, but are backward 
regards orders. (page 81) 


Knitting 


Leadership in Underwear 

The underwear industry has_ been 
‘alled upon by Roy A. Cheney, secretary 
' the Associated Knit Underwear 
Manufacturers of America to demon- 
trate the highest type of leadership 
n industry. He stresses the fact that 
tability is the prime requisite to build 
ip the sense of security which has been 
hadly shaken. (page 60) 


Falk of Hosiery Shortage 

With many important full-fashioned 
osiery mills closed by the strike, there 
speculation as to the possibility of a 
hristmas shortage. (page 83) 


Progress on Publicity for National Wool Week 


LANS for publicity for National Wool Week were crystallized at a 

meeting of the publicity committee which was held Thursday morning at 
the national headquarters in New York. The meeting was in charge of 
Thurmond Chatham as chairman of the committee. Mr. Chatham is presi- 
dent of the Wool Blanket Manufacturers Association. About 12 executives 
representing different divisions of the industry attended and heard addresses 
describing the publicity program. The campaign includes a wide range 
of advertising, display, and special merchandising activities. Particular 
interest centered on the statement by T. Hayward, of the Philadelphia 
Wool & Textile Association, that a parade was being arranged as a feature 
of wool week in Philadelphia. The parade will include a display of two- 
score sheep in charge of trained sheep dogs, and an array of floats and 
displays expected to be contributed by wool firms. It was remarked that 
the wool goods industry is still strikingly apathetic to the campaign; while 
an active minority is strongly behind the project, weavers as a whole have 


not fully realized the benefits arising from active participation. 





Blame the Weather 
September—almost August—weather 
in October has slowed up movement of 
both winter and spring weight under- 
wear lines, knitters report. (page 83) 


May Sue Hosiery Strikers 
Full-fashioned hosiery manufacturers 
have threatened, through counsel, to 
sue the striking workers for breach of 
contract. The 30-45% wage cut agree- 
ment was signed by officials of manu- 
facturers’ and workers’ organizations in 
Philadelphia Wednesday. (page 89) 


Ye 
Silk 
Paterson All Set! 
Barring some final touches, Paterson, 
N. J., has practically completed its 
program for the triple event which will 


mark “Silk Industry Week,” Nov. 14 
to 21. (page 55) 


Bar and Ring Travelers 

Announcement is made of the devel- 
opment of greaseless travelers of both 
the bar and ring types for use in the 
silk and rayon twisting and throwing 
industries. (page 69) 


The Business Outlook 


FTER circling the globe the typhoon of deflation which started here 
three years ago came back home last week. The Administration’s last- 


minute emergency effort to meet its world-wide destructive fury by sub- 
stituting private local relief for Federal Reserve and Congressional action 
should afford a breathing-spell unless the lull in the storm is interrupted 
by renewed outbreaks abroad. Everything now depends upon how far 
these efforts will restore public confidence, permit prompt pressure to be 
brought toward domestic re-inflation, and be supplemented as soon as pos- 
sible by concerted international action. Security and commodity markets 


are evidently still uncertain how thoroughly the deflation doctrine has been 


repudiated, and how aggressively a reversal of the process will be carried 


out. Faced, further, with prospect of continued unemployment, slack busi- 
ness, coming Congressional chaos, and prolonged political and financial 
instability abroad, they will probably be subject to extreme fluctuations 


for a considerable period.—The Business Week. 
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Dramage Calculations 

Information is given in regard to the 
proper method of figuring the dramage 
of crepe-twisted silk yarns. A compo- 
site table showing the per cent shorten- 
ing of yarns of different sizes and 


various twists is supplied. (page 70) 


Raw Silk Steady 

Raw silk fluctuated somewhat and 
then steadied back at last week’s levels, 
despite drop in demand. (page 79) 


Fabries Slacken 

Broadsilk sales have eased up due 
to unseasonable weather; new lines are 
slow. Fair spot call. (page 81) 


Rayon 


Denier and Filament 

Cox & Fuller have issued a revised 
chart showing the denier and filament 
number of American commercial rayon 


yarns. (page 51) 


Price Guarantee Withdrawn 

Withdrawal of 90-day price guaran- 
tee by leading producers raises specula- 
tion as to possible price change in 
January. (page 79) 


Processing 
Full-Width Print Washer 


Announcement is made of the devel- 
opment of a full-width print washer 
which permits positive control of the 
tension at every nip. The machine is 
applicable to a wide range of fabrics 
and embodies many new features of 
design. (page 68) 


Discharging Basic Dyes 

Materials mordanted with tannin and 
antimony and dyed with basic colors 
are discharged with chlorate. Tannin 
and antimony grounds not yet dyed 
are discharged with caustic soda. 
(page 70) 
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Heroic Grimness 


Pervades Lobby at 
N.A.C.M. 


Meeting 


in Providence 


HIER. was a certain grimness in the air at 
Providence, R. I., when the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers held their annual con- 
vention there Wednesday and Thursday of this week. 
Not even the opportunity for golf at the Rhode Island 
Country Club Wednesday, or the characteristic hospita!- 


ity of Providence itself, could entirely dispel it. It was 
reflected in the smaller attendance than usual and in the 
tone of the lobby conversation. 

This grimness did not take the form of despair. It 


was rather heroic in type——an attitude of complete 
realization of the seriousness of the present situation and 
of determination to work out of it. 

It was reflected more in what men didn’t say than in 


what they said. There was less willingness to talk 


about business. There was, in fact, a sort of tacit agree 
the remarks of Ward Thoron, retiring presi 
dent, who stated that the world and business wer 
suffering from too much talking, and in need of leader- 
ship. He expressed his intention of setting a good 
example by not talking about current problems, reserving 
the right, however, to amend this decision if the impul: 
became too strong for him during the course of the 
convention 

Mr. Thoron did not mean, nor did those who agreed 
with him feel, that it was possible to remedy conditions 
hy ignoring them. He meant that, by now, industrialists 
are fully aware of the emergency and that no constructive 
end can be gained by re-hashing current troubles end 
lessly. 


\s an alternative. the association program featured 
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Irving Southworth elected president 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 


addresses which presented specific thoughts on relations 
with cutters-up, on forecasting consumer demand, on the 
problem of maintenance of our “normal’’ standard of 
living, and on probable expectancy in the direction of 
taxation. 

This meeting marked Mr. Thoron’s retirement from 
the presidency of the association. In presenting the re- 
port of the nominating committee, Russell H. Leonard 
said the committee regretted its inability to persuade Mr. 
Thoron to continue for another year. He expressed the 
very sincere belief of the committee that the retiring 
president’s efforts have been unusually successful, that 
he has been a real leader, and that the association is 
deeply indebted to him. 

Mr. Thoron, in turn, paid a tribute to the work done 
by Lincoln Baylies in organizing plans for the Provi- 
dence meeting, in view of the president’s inability ‘+o 
help materially, owing to illness. 


Providence Does Its Stuff 


Providence, always a genial host city, lost nothing 
of that reputation this week. 
individuals saw to that. 

In welcoming the members, Richard B. Watrous, 
secretary of the Providence Chamber of Commerce, 
gave assurance that “you are operating in a part of the 
United States that is not on the wane but, rather, 
forward-going as well as forward-looking and, if statis- 


Local organizations and 


tics may be relied upon, enjoying in these days of general 
depression at least less depression than prevails in other 


parts of the country 
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What Happened at Providence 


Irving Southworth, agent of Pacific Mills, elected president of National Association of 


Cotton Manufacturers succeeding Ward Thoron. . . . Golf and Providence hospitality only 


partially dispelled seriousness of those in attendance. . . . Novel feature of sandwiching 


business meeting between golf and a country club dinner introduced into American conven- 


tion history. . . . Amendment eliminating semi-annual meeting in spring adopted. . . 


Importance of new fabric constructions emphasized by Alexander Story. . . . Necessity of 


considering the “why” of conditions, not the “when” of business recovery stressed by Elliot 


S. Boardman. . . . Uniformity of taxation methods throughout Massachusetts advocated by 


Henry F. Long. . . . Forecasting of consumer demand discussed by Ray Kramer. 


. . Flash 


picture of European situation drawn by Robert Lincoln O’Brien at banquet. . . . Associa- 


tion medal awarded to Henry F° Lippitt. 





Pointing out that when the association met in 
'rovidence seven years ago, and even three years ago, 
a large part of the convention program was devoted to 
hemoaning the fact that the cotton industry was leaving 
the North for the South, Mr. Watrous stated that today 
there is an appreciable improvement in the relative out- 
put of textiles between the 
two sections and that “you 
are not hearing about the 
loss to the South of any 
more of our textile indus- 
tries.” He quoted B. B. 
Gossett, vice-president of 
the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association, as 
sounding a public warning 
to his association in the 
South that the milling con- 
ditions down there were on 
the defensive, and = as 
frankly admitting that New 
ingland, by a broad policy 
of effective management, 
ittractive styling and mod- 
rn equipment, was again 
issuming and holding its 
ld leadership. 

The program committee. 
which was responsible for 
the success of the meeting 
‘omprised: Lincoln Baylies, 
Boston, chairman; Joel M. Barnes, Weston Howland, 
Boston; David Duncan, J. F. Morrissey, Robert H 
Fisher, Lawrence Richmond and David C. Scott, all of 
Providence; Kenneth B. Cook, and Kenneth MacColl, 
Pawtucket; G. D. Flynn, Fall River; Richard G. 
Knowland, New York. The sports committee included : 
Robert H. Fisher, chairman; Kenneth B. Cook, David 
Dunean, George D. Flynn, Kenneth MacColl and David 
C. Scott. 

The nominating committee comprised: Harry L 
bailey of Boston, chairman; Russell H. Leonard, Boston, 
ind Russell B. Lowe, Fitchburg. 

The resolutions committee included in its member- 
ship the following: John Holt, Fall River, chairman ; 
B. H. Bristow Draper, Hopedale, and Nathan Durfee, 
Fall River. 





Ernest N. Hood elected senior 
vice-president of the National 
Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers at Providence 


meeting 
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RVING SOUTH- 


~ ny WORTH, agent of the 
Southw OI th cotton divisions of the Pacific 

Mills, Lawrence, Mass., was 
Elected elected president of the asso- 
President ciation at the first business 


meeting Wednesday after- 

noon, succeeding Ward 
Thoron, treasurer of the Merrimack Mfg. Co., Lowell, 
Mass. Mr. Southworth has been agent of the Pacific 
Mills since 1920 and has been with the company since 
1910. He was graduated from Brown University and 
entered the employ of the Dwight Mfg. Co., Chicopee, 
Mass., in 1905, attaining the position of assistant super- 
intendent of the company’s Alabama City, Ala., plant the 
following year. He has been a vice-president of the 
N.A.C.M. for the last three years. 

The following officers were also chosen: vice-presi- 
dents, Ernest Hood, treasurer, Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
Co., Salem, Mass.; and Weston Howland, treasurer 
Warwick Mills, West Warwick, R. I. Directors chosen 
were: Henry G. Nichols, president, Otis Co., New York; 
William O. Buzzell, agent, Wamsutta Mills, New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; Nathan Barry Durfee, of American Print- 
ing Co., Fall River, Mass.; Amory Coolidge, assistant 
treasurer, Pepperell Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. ; John ri. 
Holt, treasurer, Luther Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass. 

Weston Howland, the new vice-president, began his 
career in New Bedford and, in addition to being treasurer 
and director of the Warwick Mills, is president and a 
director of the Gluck Mills, Anderson, S. C., a director of 
Wellington, Sears & Co., Boston, and a director of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute. 

Following the usual custom, the secretary and treasurer 
of the association will be chosen at the next meeting of 
the board of government. 

The business session followed a golf tournament at the 
Rhode Island Country Club. Prizes, which took the 
form of cotton products awarded by various mills, were 
presented by Dexter Stevens, president, Manville-Jenckes 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I., at an informal dinner which fol- 
lowed the business. meeting. The following mills 
contributed prizes: Andrescoggin Mills, Bates Mfg. Co., 
Lewiston, Me.; Beacon Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass. ; 
Iktsmond Mills, Esmond, R. I.; B.B.&R. Knight 
Co., Providence R. I.; Merrimack Mfg. Co., Lowell, 
Mass.; Pacific Mills, Boston, Mass. : Pepperell Mfg. Co., 
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N.A.C.M. Medal for Distinctive Service Awarded 
to Henry F. Lippitt 


Henry F. Lippitt, dean of two genera- 
tions in the cotton industry, was the re- 
cipient of the N.A.C.M. medal, awarded 
annually for pre-eminent service to the 
industry. Honorary membership in the 
N.A.C.M. was also conferred on him 
at the annual dinner Thursday evening. 
The presentation was made by W. B. 
MacColl, former president of the Asso- 
ciation and treasurer of Lorraine Mfg. 
Co., Pawtucket. In becoming an honor- 
ary member of the National Associ- 
ation Mr. Lippitt joins a select group 
of five including: A. Lawrence Lowell, 
president, Harvard University; Henry 
Smith Pritchett, Carnegie Foundation; 
Edward C. Stokes, Trenton, N. J.; 
Sidney B. Paine, pioneer in the elec- 
trification of the cotton industry; and 
Nathaniel G. Simonds, former treasurer, 


Henry F. Lippitt, who headed the 
N.A.C.M. in 1888-1889, is the oldest liv- 
ing former president. He began his 
career in the cotton industry in 1878 
with the Silver Spring Bleachery and 
three years later became superintend- 
ent of the Globe Mill at Woonsocket. 
Five years later, in 1886, he was ap- 
pointed agent of the Social, Mfg. Co. 
and sometime after was made agent 
of the Manville Co. In 1901, he became 
general manager of the combined Social 
and Manville companies. In 1923 he be- 
came president of the Manville-Jenckes 
Co., and in 1926 was elected chairman 
of the board. He served as United 
States Senator from Rhode Island from 
1911 to 1917. When the Cotton-Textile 
Institute was created in 1926 he was 
its first president. 





Harrie 


Pequot Mills, Salem. 


& Ewing 








Boston, Mass.; Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, 
Mass.; Nashua Mfg. Co., Nashua, N. H.; Stevens 
Mtg. Co., Fall River, Mass.; Wamsutta Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass. 

\mong the golf stars were F. E. Waterman who 
scored low gross with an 81 and F. L. Chace, Jr., who 
secured low net with 97-24-73. 


: E hard work done ‘“‘be- 
hind the scenes” in an 


association usually comes to 
the attention of the member- 
ship at large only through 
the reports of the secretary 


Reports Reflect 
and the various committees 


Hard Work 
submitted at the annual con- 


In the case of the meeting of the National 

ation of Cotton Manufacturers at Providence this 
week, the reports were merely referred to at a business 
between a day of golf and an in- 
formal dinner at the Rhode Island Country Club. Con- 
sequently it is to be doubted if they will receive the 
profound attention which the effort behind them warrants. 


Committee 


meeting sandwiched in 


The most important development reviewed by Russell 
T. Fisher, secretary, in his report, was the merging of 
the N.A.C.M. with the Arkwright Club which became 
actually effective on April 1. The combined activities 
have been carried on since that date. Another organi 
zation change was the dissolution of the National Council 
of American Cotton Manufacturers, through the action 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers Association in 
revising their constitution, in the belief that legislative 
matters can best be handled by both the American and 


Wall Ona Associations, madependently o1 OMIUV, as thei 


separate and mutual interests may appear in each emer- 
gency. The American association has set up a National 
Comnuttee which is empowered to act with representa 
tives of the National association or other textile organi 
zations, as may appear desirable from time to time, or 
to act independently for that association when needed. 
Mr. Fisher also reviewed the work done by the 
N.A.C.M. as one of the participating organizations in 


the formation and functioning of the General Arbitra- 
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tion Council of the -Textile Industry; the cooperation of 
the association in the National Cotton Week movement ; 
and the holding of group meetings for operating 
executives. 


Annoying Transportation Situation 


Never in the history of textile manufacture has such 
an annoying transportation situation confronted the 
industry as at present, in the opinion of the Committee 
on Rates and Transportation, of which Henry G. 
Simonds is chairman. Report of this committee reviewed 
the investigation by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion into the proposed readjustments of all rates lower 
than class rates on cotton piece goods and products of 
the cotton textile industry over the country. The com- 
mittee stated that the rate adjustment on textile products, 
coming on top of an effort by the railroads to secure 
a general increase of 15% in all freight rates and in 
addition to the rate increases provided by the order of 
the Commission in the Eastern Class Rate Investigation, 
“reflects such an apparent and extreme burden to the 
distribution of the products of the membership of this 
association that to say our industry in the East is 
menaced is not an exaggerated statement.” At a meet- 
ing in Washington, Oct. 29, the association will be rep- 
resented through the committee to give evidence in 
protection of its interests. The report strongly urged 
the support of the above-stated policy by the entire mem- 
bership of the Association. 

At this meeting, the annual report of the New 
england Cotton Freight Bureau, of which M. L. Hatch, 
is manager, was also presented. 


Maintenance of Cotton Standards 


The maintenance of standards despite the ever-varying 
quality of the cotton crop was one of the important prob- 
lems considered by the Cotton Committee during last 
vear. The report of this committee, of which Robert 
\mory is chairman, reviewed the work done at the 
International Universal Cotton Standards Conference of 
1931, at which the association was represented by F. B. 


Ricketson, who acted as chairman of the delegation, 
P. W. Ellis, A. R. Pierce, B. P. Whitney and Secretary 
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A New Weave Is 
Best Stimulant 


Dress Manufacturer 


Tells Cotton Mill Men 


f “There is no stronger stimulant to garment 
, activity than a distinctively new and differ- 

ent fabric weave. Speaking from the sales 

standpoint of the cutter-up, a new con- 

struction is far more helpful than a novel 


HEN textile manu 

facturers learn that a 

cutter-up or a mer- 
chandising expert is to ad 
dress them in convention as- 
sembled, they usually expect 
one of two themes—or both. 
Past performance encourages 
them to place their money on 
the probability that they will 
he told that the textile indus- 
try is production-minded and 
woefully weak in its mer- 
chandising policies; it is an 
equally safe bet that they will hear an oratorical and 
entirely general appeal for cooperation between fabric 
and clothing manufacturers, without any real advice as 
to what they are to do about it. 

The dark horse won on Thursday of this week when 
\lexander Storyk, of Storyk Bros., dress manufacturers, 
New York, spoke before the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers at Providence. [We hope Mr. 
Storyk will overlook the apparent implication of this 
rather ungainly metaphor.] He did neither of these 
expected things—or at least not in any degree which 
would warrant such a classification of his address. 
Instead, he tried to tell the cotton manufacturers what 
they should do about it. He was specific, not general. 

Probably his most valuable contribution of thought 
was his suggestion that fabric makers can most help 
stimulation of garment activity, and consequently of 
their own business, by the development of distinctively 
new and different fabric weaves. 

Mr. Storyk said, in part: 


style. 


[t is incumbent upon you, as manufacturers of materials, 
to help us accelerate consumer interest in new apparel by 
providing us with an adequate selection of fabric innovations. 
Chere is no stronger stimulant to garment activity than a 
listinctively new and different fabric weave. Speaking from 
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printed pattern or an ingenious garment 
I cannot place too much emphasis 
upon the importance of unremitting ex- 
periment by the mills. in quest of new 
treatments. . . . There is no question that 
a successful weave will enable the mill that 
conceives it to create a prosperity of its 
own.” —F rom address by Alexander Storyk 
at N.A.C.M. Convention. 


the sales standpoint of the cutter-up, a new construction ts 
far more helpful than a novel printed pattern or an ingenious 
garment style. I cannot place too much emphasis upon the 
importance of unremitting experiment by the mills, in quest 
of new treatments. This research is, of course, an item of 
overhead and not likely to be popular during a period of 
stringent economy, but there is no question that a successful 
weave will enable the mill that conceives it to create a 
prosperity of its own. It must not be aimless or random 
effort. It must be predicated upon an understanding of 
the trends of public preference. It must also bear evidence of 
an accurate conception of the production, styling and distri- 
butive problems of the cutter-up. I am not deprecating the 
great worth of the viewpoint of the converters with whom 
you are already in contact, but I earnestly urge you to 
broader your perspective to embrace the cutter-up, the 
retailer and the consumer. 

In illustrating this premise, let me cite our own ex- 
perience with woven mesh materials. I am trying to be 
specific so you must forgive me for bringing my own firm 
into the discussion. A year ago, materials’ of a mesh con- 
struction were offered to us for volume promotion, but they 
were more on the order of marquisettes and other curtain 
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materials. They lacked the essential qualifications for sports 
apparel, or anything faintly kindred to it, and we were com- 
pelled to reject them. This year, however, an enterprising 
firm presented meshes of weaves that were entirely satis- 
factory for dresses. We sold over 30,000 dresses of that 
material during the spring and summer season and reverbera- 
tions of this vogue have still been heard this autumn. 

This, in itself, suggest a general policy to govern the 
mills’ creative efforts. One objective should be to develop 
materials that will remedy the shortcomings of previously 
offered fabrics. In the case of the successful woven meshes 
they accomplished this, obviating the shortcomings of the 
knitted meshes. Another aim of the mills’ creative policy 
should be to evolve fabrics that simulate, without cheapen- 
ing, certain specific treatments that have been beyond the 
price reach ot the average consumer. This suggestion should 
not be construed as an espousal of the “copying down” 
process, which has already been so general as to thrust 
origination into the background. What I actually mean may 
best be described by referring to a development that looms 
up promisingly for next season. Cotton weaves that re- 
semble hand-knit or hand crocheting are being introduced. 
hey capture the charm of the hand-knitted versions but 
their cost is infinitely lower. 

Although cognizant of the danger of venturing style 
predictions, I am emboldened to include the ribbed weaves, 
both straight and diagonal, in an enumeration of probable cot- 
ton bellwethers for 1932. Prints seem destined for use in 
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cottons for morning, daytime and townwear only. I may 
rue this prophecy later, but I have no hesitation in making it. 

After receiving the invitation to address you, I scanned 
the cotton collections shown my firm with a view of reaching 
general conclusions that might be of some value to you. I 
was particularly impressed by the arduous endeavors of the 
converters to design graceful and appealing printed patterns. 
Their assortments averaged about 100 each and I inspected 
them at the rate of about 20 lines a week for 4 weeks. And 
at the end of this bewildering scrutiny I arrived at the 
dominant conclusion that, while there was a plethora of new 
prints, there was a dearth of new weaves (and new colors for 
old weaves). Out of each 100 numbers shown to me, there 
weren't 2 new weaves and 5 new colors. 

We computed that, out of all the prints presented to us, 
we could purchase less than 2% of them, while we were 
able to select 12% of the total asortment of weaves shown. 
Our next spring and summer business will probably consist 
of 80% of plain numbers and 20% of prints. I do hope that 
my rather informal mathematics will not be taken too 
seriously—but seriously enough to induce the millmen to 
appreciate the importance of ceaseless experimenting in 
weaves if only to be in a position to proceed with full 
steam ahead when the economic track is cleared of some of 
the obstacles ncw cluttering it. Iam sure that if called upon, 
the cutters-up will be glad to co-operate with you by offering 
suggestions on new types of those deserving of experiment. 

I believe that if cutters-up has been consulted some of the 
new cotton crepes might have been revamped to avoid weak- 
nesses that were quite glaring to us. They were prone to 
stretch to such an extent that the cost of manufacturing them 
into dresses was well nigh prohibitive. 

With your permission, I would like to make a recommenda- 
tion regarding the widths of cotton materials. In_ silks, 
there is a decidedly welcome uniformity of 39 to 40 in., and 


Forecasting Consumer 
Style Acceptance 





Hi: authority to which the retail store will ulti- 
mately look for fashion information is the manu- 
facturer—hut the latter must first earn the right 
to be so regarded, stated Ray Kramer of Amos Parrish 
& Co., in his address on “Accurate Forecast of Consumer 
\ceceptance” at the ’ 
N.A.C.M. in The changing profits posi- 
tion of manufacturers and retailers is in direct ratio to 


Thursday morning session of the 
Providence. 


their ability to change their program in accordance with 
changes in consumer demand, he said. 
\n abstract of his talk 
No matter consumer—the 
ne towards whom you must build plans—is the buyer in the 


1 
etail store. This 


follows: 


what vou make, vour ultimate 


is true regardless of the channels through 
uch your goods pass and regardless cf your particular sell- 
ng arrangements. 


Last year department stores as a group lost money 


g This 
vas not due to the depression, for it was possible as far back 
is 1926 to predict that department stores were heading for 
red ink lhe depression only brought nearer the inevitable. 

\s long as a concern is making money, even though the 
mount is small, it is natural to let things drift along, but 
when there is an actual loss things begin to happen. Any 
concern which has not made money for the last three years 
Is not going to make money for the next three or thirty years 
unless there is a fundamental change on the part of the 
management—and such change is of importance to mills, 
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it occurred to me that steps toward standardization cf cotton 
widths might be in order. 

I understand, of course, that complete standardization 
would hardly be feasible due to the different type of looms 
making different classes of fabrics. It is, however, con- 
ceivable that, just as the 38 in. width now prevails for piques, 
generally accepted measurements could be determined for 
other materials Perhaps this might be based upon the width 
employed by the mill whose product is the pacemaker in 
each respective group. In meshes, for example, we have 
been using a 38 in. fabric, but we now note that 36 in. 
versions are also being marketed. We were told that the 
reason for the latter was that it represented an effort at 
economizing to meet the store’s requirements for counter 
sales. I am mindful of the need for stinting, but occasionally 
| am forced to the conclusion that there is much over-zealous- 
ness in the “down to a price” endeavors in the cotton trades. 
The cutter-up is not exempt from this charge. 

While acting in my self-appointed capacity of cutter-up 
counsellor to mill, I shall proffer a recommendation that 
also concerns the converters. Not infrequently there are 
submitted to us fabrics in which the weave and the pattern 
have no more congruity than a top hat worn with a pair 
of plus fours. Several cotton types that I have in mind 
brought out this inconsistency The weaves were eminently 
acceptable for street or townwear usage, but the printed pat- 
terns merited confinement to the home—certainly not be- 
yond the porch and preferably in* the kitchen alone. The 
cotton dress cutter-up can aid in deciding upon the affinity— 
or lack of it—of weave and pattern because he deals directly 
with the buyers for the several different store departments. 
He knows how haughtily the sportswear buyer will pass up 
a porch dress pattern and he has received the rebuffs of 
a house dress purchaser who applauds the design but demurs 
at the cost of the weave as reflected in the garment’s price. 


The reason for doing business is to make money, and if 
it is more profitable for you and me to transact business with 
each other than with any others, we are going to get together. 
There have been a number of concerns which are now ahead 
of last year both in sales and net profit; and I am mainly 
concerned with net profit. They were able to do this by 
being able to prove to their customers that there was more 
profit to be had in dealing with them than with any other. 

With red ink appearing on the department store books this 
is what will happen: There will be an analysis of the differ- 
ent departments to determine which are making money and 
which are losing money and then each line in a department 
will be taken up. The department store is going to find out 
the concerns from whom it purchases and resells at a profit 
and the concerns where the transaction results in a loss. If 
you are one of the latter it will be just too bad. The alert 
manufacturer will find out how he stands now without wait- 
ing for the shotgun—and he will set out to make the handling 
of his line profitable. 

Fashion is what people want. One of the functions of the 
manufacturer is to find out what people want so that the 
retailer will be able to meet the demand. Fashion can be 
measured, and it is possible to forecast styles accurately for 
six months or a year. Ultimately the retailer will look to 
the manufacturer for style information, for the manufacturer 
should know more about his own line than the depart- 
ment store. 

Alertness in dealing with fashion demands that you know 
what people want, and what they are going to want, and have 
sufficient ingenuity to work out interpretations in your own 
line. Your knowledge should be gained by studying what 
is going on in the the retail stores and your course should 
be determined accordingly. 

Summing up the situation, it can be said that retail stores 
are in red ink, that red ink stimulates action, that suppliers 
of lines which are unprofitable will be dropped. The manu- 
facturer must make the transaction one which will yield a 
profit. The manufacturer who knows fashion and who ex- 
ploits his knowlege so that the retailer makes a profit will go 
ahead regardless of depressions or anything else. 
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increase within the next six months from the low level of 
the present. The third phase is the export market, and in 





“\\/ | ’ ay view of the present low level of European purchasing power 
i appears to offer lean prospects. 
4 The building industry, I expect, will remain at its unusually 
low level for several months. It may show distinct improve- 
° ment along in the middle of 1932, but this possibility is 
O Business ecover based upon “ifs,” so I shall not carry this further. 

The reason I have commented in some detail upon the 
4 railroads, the automobile industry, and the building industry 
i . _ is because they are so important in our economic structure. In 
ore LScernt e this country it has been estimated that there are approxi- 
mately 45,000,000 wage-earners in our total population of 
Y about 123,000,000. It has also been estimated that 
a 10,000,000 workers are engaged either directly or indirectly 
% an E e in two industries, the automotive industry and the building 
4 industry. As a result of these estimates, the Standard 
2 Statistics Co. has made this statement: “We are now 
. oe 99 ready to adopt the position that the automotive and building 
\\ | } \ industries, taken together, constitute by far the most im- 
portant single factor of this country’s economic structure. 
General prosperity is impossible at a time when these in- 

both of these industries are prosperous.” 
~ The textile industry may be among those which will lead 
us out of this depression. In fact, from an activity point of 
view, the woolen division in 1931 has given an excellent 


and the lack of stability in monetary systems, this market 
dustries are both depressed. Depression is impossible when 
account of itself, but the cotton division has remained at 
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# unusually low levels for the greater part of this year. I do 
ss not believe that any marked improvement in the volume of 
ia TATING that the “why” of business recovery lies cotton consumed or in cotton fabrics manufactured will take 
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open to us to some degree, while the “when” is 

a guessing contest, E. S. Boardman, manager of 
the industrial statistics division, Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston, analyzed the current forces which are at 
work, in addressing the Thursday afternoon session of 
the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers’ 
convention, Providence, R. I., Oct. 7-8. Prefacing his 
remarks by saying that he was not an official spokes- 
man of the Federal Reserve Bank, Mr. Boardman stated 
that facts should be faced, traced conditions which led 
up to the present, noted the decline in net profits and 
employment, and then outlined some of the factors which 
he believes will be of importance in determining the ex- 
tent of the recovery. His remarks follow, in part: 


As to the “Business Outlook’’, no positive assurances of 
any sort can be given. The entire complex picture is made 
up of so many different parts, each changing constantly, 
that only generalized probabilities can be considered, and 
these prefaced by “if.” The largest part of the demand for 
iron and steel comes from three important industries: the 
railroads, the automobile industry, and the building industry. 
None of these three at the present time can report active 
conditions, which, of course, affects the activity in the iron 
and steel industry. In the recovery from the 1921 depression 
these three industries contributed considerably. [ do not 
feel conditions are the same in 1931 as in 1921. 

len years ago the railroads had been operated by the 


last ten years to such an extent that traffic during our peak 
industrial year, 1929, was handled without car shortages. 
To be sure, automotive competition had developed consider- 
ably since 1921. Now, in 1931, with carloadings at unusually 
low levels, it does not appear likely that the railroads in 
1932 will contribute even the normal “replacement” demand 
to the iron and steel industry. 

Does the automobile industry face possibilities of leading 
us upward actively? If we divide the automobile market into 
three phases, we may find that: the replacement demand 
in our country will not increase in 1932, by as much as it 
usually does each year. The new car market is dependent 
upon the purchasing power available, and is not likely to 
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place within the next six months, but let me add that I think 
more cotton mills should make a profit in the first half of 
1932 than in the corresponding period this year. I anticipate 
that inventory losses in cotton mills at the end of this year 
will be substantially lower than last year. 

Manufacturers have in recent months placed the blame 
for the lack of business recovery upon the distribution 
system and th~ consumers of our country. 

[ think I am an average consumer, if an average can be 
described, and I therefore believe that my own reactions 
are typical. I know where I stand today, for I know what 
my income is and I also know what my expenses are. 

My desires to have new things and better things do not 
need to be stimulated. They are already beyond what they 
should be, and I think they always will be. My actual needs 
are greater than ever before, which, combined with desires, 
will cause me to continue purchasing to the limit of my 
ability to pay, but I am planning more carefully at present. 
[ am trying to plan so that if in 1932 general business is 
no better than in 1931, [ shall be able to continue my ac- 
customed method of living without too much of a readjust- 
ment. 

It has been said that confidence is the most-needed thing 
today. It is necessary, but after two years of business 
depression, during which unfavorable facts have been avoided 
in group discussions, for fear of a bad psychological effect, | 
for one think it is time to look at all the facts, good or bad, 
and find out just where we are at. The world has not gone 
to the “bow-wows”, and the way out of this present condition 
will be found even though it may be slow. 


bi Government during an emergency period in which little had 
a] been dene in the way of maintenance, upkeep, and expansion, ai 
se and there was a need for considerable reconditioning and 
oe growth of plant facilities. This was accomplished during the in 


“I do not believe that any marked im- 
provement in the volume of cotton con- 
sumed or in fabrics manufactured will 
take place within the next six months, but 
let me add that I think more cotton mills 
should make a profit in the first half of 
1932 than in corresponding period this 
year. —From speech by E. S. Boardman. 
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Uniformity in 
‘Taxes 


and Watch on 


i.xpenditures 
Urged 


NIFORM system of valuation and uniform rates 

to be applied throughout the State, together with 

far greater care in municipal expenditures, were 
recommended by Henry F. Long, Massachusetts com- 
missioner of corporations and taxation, in addressing 
the Thursday afternoon session at the annual meeting 
of the N.A.C.M., Providence, R. I., Oct. 7 and 8. 

\fter tracing the reasons for the te governmental 
expenditures prevalent at the moment, Mr. Long offered 
interesting figures on mill taxes, the which 
was that, compared with 1921, 1930 statistics showed 
a 20% drop in valuation of all textile property, as against 
a tax shrinkage of only 7‘ 

Mr. Long's address flies, in part: 

lhe time has come, experience behind us, to indi- 
that the prophecies of a few years ago were not ill- 
founded and that industry no longer can be relied upon to 
provide in constantly increasing amounts revenue for activ- 
ities of government which has not as yet discovered that the 
water which has previously turned their wheels vigorously 
is no longer of the vigor and force and effect that had pre- 
viously been enjoyed. 

Che cotton industry that for many years was the backbone 
of the revenue source of Massachusetts, and particularly the 
backbone of the advance by way of furnishing revenue to 
the governmental activities, which now seem almost uni- 


some gist of 


with 


cate 


versally to be adopted, was subjected, although only slightly 
each year, to a steadily increasing burden which must be 
expressed either by less profit or by reduction in other 
expenses which the cotton industry was subjected to. Massa- 


chusetts has been mindful of its cotton industry, either in the 
its potentialities for revenue production, or in the 
elpfulness through pay roll, and the resulting 


sense O 


f 
sense of its h 
t 


expenditure of that pay roll, for the development of many 
of its cities and towns. 
Che growing burden on the cotton industry in Massa- 


chusetts has been occasioned by the expansion of municipal 


activities expressed in a constantly increasing amount that 
the cities and towns emaiia canned and which was in 
great measure obtained from the cotton industry on its real 


estate and machinery. The difficulty resting in the local 
assessing official to sense the diminished value of mill prop- 
erty and confusing value with cost of construction or repro- 
duction, which represents expenditure rather than value, 
has been the occasion for much of the tax trouble that has 
been locally endured by the cotton mills 

In the taxation of machinery a natural 
mill’s own yardstick of measurement was 


adaptation of the 
adopted by the 
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assessing Officials in valuing on the basis of so many spindles. 
The spindle unit, when first established, might well have 
been a reasonably accurate yardstick, but it is predicated 
on the assumption that each mill with a given number of 
spindles is equally equipped as its neighbor with the same 
number of spindles. In recent years at least this has not 
been true and the mill that was complete even through to 
its bleachery enjoyed a benefit by the spindle unit of valu- 
ation which was not enjoyed by its neighbor that had its 
bleachery in another municipality. This was equally true 
where certain of the processes were completed in another 
municipality. 

It seems difficult to sense fairness in one tax burden on a 
given machine in one municipality as against a greater tax 
burdert on exactly the same machine producing the same 
thing in another community. If it is true that Massachusetts 
desires to encourage its industry and wants its industry to 
know it there seems no better way than to strive for uni- 
tormity in the taxation of its own textiles wherever located 
within the commonwealth. If, coupled with the desire to 
promote uniformity, there is also the desire not to over- 
burden industry the result can only apparently be reached 
by the adoption of the tax laws which will permit uniform 
treatment throughout the commonwealth and prevent the 
industry from suffering increased burdens because of unwise 
local expenditures. 

This could probably be accomplished by the establishment 
oi a unit rule, acceptable alike to the industry and the taxing 
jurisdiction, which will permit a definite and certain value 
to be placed upon a machine wherever located, with a rate 
equally applicable wherever the machine is located in any 
part of Massachusetts. The same general rule could be 
adopted in respect to mill construction and values could be 
measured on some basic rule acceptable to the corporation 
and to the commonwealth. Coupled with this might be a 
provision for elasticity, to adjust in periods of depression the 
lower levels in place of the higher levels which would 
mutually be agreed upon during the periods of prosperity. 

This accomplished, Massachusetts, as a unit, could 
think of its industries as being, so far as taxation is con- 
cerned, equipped to compete with industries located outside 
of the state without suffering competition with its neighbors 
within the state before entering into foreign fields. 

if it is true that industry is the mainstay of Massachusetts, 
all must realize that traveling, in respect to municipal expen- 
ditures, has been down a blind alley, which being plain to 
all now should encourage nothing other than a retracing of 
the steps to the departure from the road of expenditure, 
to the end that eamniieal activities can be conducted within 
the means of the community as expressed by its values prop- 
erly applied, and that road of experience followed, profiting 
by the past, which will lead us to the day when expenditures 
are made for local activities, but made on values which are 
true and commensurate with the opportunities of industry 
to operate at a profit in the sale of its products in competi- 
tion with the industries of the world. 


P 4 
y 
“The growing burden on the cotton indus- 
try in Massachusetts has been occasioned 
by the expansion of municipal activities 
expressed in a_ constantly increasing 
amount that the cities and towns actually 
The difficulty resting in the 
local assessing official to sense the dimin- 


required. 


ished value of mill property and confusing 
value with cost of construction or repro- 
duction, has been the occasion for much 
of the tax trouble that has been locally 
endured by the cotton mills.” 
address by Henry F. Long. 
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Ward Thoron Sees 
Tariff Significance in 


British Action 
on 


Gold Standard 
eo 


N LINE with his determination to set an example 

by not talking too much about the industry’s prob- 

lems, Ward Thoron, retiring president of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufacturers, departed 
irom the traditional practice of presenting a prepared 
ildress at the opening session of the convention in 
Providence. Instead, he “spot-lighted” briefly and ex- 
temporaneously a few of the outstanding developments 
within the industry and the association. 


Sees Tariff Effects Beclouded 


He dwelt particularly upon the tariff situation. Stat- 
ing that the condition of business the world over has 
been so abnormal that it is difficult to tell how effective 
the tariff act of 1930 is, he pointed out that although 
imports have decreased sharply it is impossible to deter 
mine whether that trend was due to the tariff or to de- 
creased demand. 

The decision of the Bank of England to cease selling 
‘old has significant potentialities, he stated. He has 
been told that this action is equivalent to a decrease of 
ibout 20% in British costs of manufacture—and feels 
that to that extent our tariff protection may be in 
effective. So long as England is not on a gold basis, 
he held, that country enjoys a certain advantage. He 
dmitted the impossibility of determining just how much 
that advantage amounts to, but expressed the hope that 
the factor may become more easily definable during the 
coming months. 

\nother matter emphasized by Mr. Thoron was the 

rious problem which has arisen in connection with 
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Ward Thoron, retiring president, National 
-lssociation of Cotton Manufacturers 


freight rates. Without going into the technicalities of 
this exceedingly complex situation, he reported that the 
association had employed expert counsel to handie the 
case. Since this involves considerable expense, a special 
fund must be raised for it. About half the required 
amount has been underwritten by public-spirited manu- 
facturers, but Mr. Thoron feels the balance should be 
contributed by the associations in New Bedford, Fall 
River and Rhode Island, in the amount of about $4,000 
or $5,000 in each case. 

In further reporting his stewardship, the retiring pres- 
ident stated that the principal thing accomplished in the 
association during the year was the placing of its finances 
on a sound basis, mainly through consolidation with the 
\rkwright Club. As a result, it appears that the new 
administration will have a satisfactory financial condi- 
tion as a basis for operations. 

Not only is the country suffering from too much talk- 
ing, Mr. Thoron believes, but from too many meetings. 
\s a partial remedy of the latter evil, he put to a vote 
the proposed amendment to the constitution and by-laws, 
eliminating the provision for a semi-annual meeting in 
the spring. This leaves the annual meeting in the fall 
as the sole convention of the organization. In addition, 
Mr. Thoron gave notice that at the next meeting of 
the N.A.C.M. an amendment will be offered providing 
for a National Committee in place of the National 
Council.of American Cotton Manufacturers, in line with 
similar action already taken by the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association. 

Mr. Thoron concluded his impromptu remarks by 
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stating that he had a whole portfolio full of potential 
comments and that he might be unable to resist the 
temptation to express them during the meeting. 


The Mill and the Retailer 


In line with this statement, Mr. Thoron took occasion 
Thursday morning to comment on Ray Kramer’s 
address, and particularly on Mr. Kramer’s emphasis on 
the need for development, by the mill, of the new prod- 
uct which the customer wants. 

Mr. Thoron’s remarks are abstracted below: 

“One of the difficulties with which manufacturers 
have to contend is that they are called upon to sell on 
the basis of mass production—and mass production can 
only be profitable if it is on staples. You cannot have 
mass production on specialties. 

“One of the problems facing manufacturers in recent 
vears has been the restlessness of public taste. The 
mills, generally, are not rigged up to take care of this 


Fashion fabrics can only be profitable if manu- 
a substantial and continuing backlog of 


factor. 
facturers have 
staple fabrics. 

‘“‘We manufacturers are inclined to blame the retailers 
for a great deal of our troubles. The retailer does not 
carry stock, he does not carry variety, he does not carry 
quality. His sales people seem to know their business 
very slightly—-and the management is apparently 
indifferent. 

“In an address at the International Cotton Congress 
in Paris, a delegate called attention to the epidemic of 
unscrupulous price-cutting prevailing in all countries. 
If we are to get ourselves into the position Mr. Kramer 
outlined, the only way we can do it is through this cut- 
throat competition. We are afraid of losing our large 
customers—and so feel forced to sell at their price. 

“Distributors are asking for the impossible from manu- 
facturers. It is up to the former to become less restless, 
and less frightened.” 


N.A.C.M. Convention at Providence, R. I. 


(Continued from page 38) 


Russell I. Fisher. The report contained the resolutions 
which were drawn up at the spinners’ group sessions for 
submission to the Department of Agriculture, and the 


replies received to these resolutions. 
Sustaining Membership Class Changed 


A change in the constitution and by-laws of the asso 
jation whereby companies engaged in business contrib- 
utory to the cotton manufacturing industry are eligible 
for associate sustaining m embership rather than for full 
sustaining membership, was reviewed in the report of the 
Membership Committee, of which David F. Edwards is 
chairman. This committee stated that the continued 
depression is reflected in the losses sustained in the mem- 
bership, which exceeded new acquisitions, but pointed 
out that there were many prospects who should become 


members 


FLASH picture of con- 


Flash View d ditions in Europe—and 
at. 


not a particularly pretty pic 

_— . ture—was drawn for the 
of Eur ope members of the N.A.C.M. 
at the banquet in Providence 
Thursday night, at which 
Col. G. Edward Buxton, a 
association, was toastmaster. 


at Banquet 


former president of the 
The artist on this occasion was Robert Lincoln O’Brien, 
former editor of the Boston Herald. 

Russia no longer holds the center of the stage, in 
Mr. O’Brien’s opinion. He predicted that the “hope- 
less effort” there is destined eventually to break, either 
into a modified capitalism, of which there are already 
some signs, or else into a further abyss of chaos. 

The rest of Europe, however, well deserves attention, 
he stated. He spoke particularly of Great Britain whose 
condition he desc salad us. “undeniz ibly serious.” How- 
ever, he dwelt mostly upon the effect of the protective 
tariffs which, he stated, “the nationalistic outburst of 
feeling, engendered by the multiplicity of new states, has 
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Col. G. Edward Buxton, former 
president, N.A.C.M., who pre- 


sided at banquet 


reared aloft.” He characterized those tariffs as an 
obstruction to trade, and amounting in some cases “even 
to a reversal of civilization by the enforced use of the 
uneconomic product.” 

Although Mr. O’Brien realizes that “we are now in 
for the headache of the long morning after,” he is not 
without hope. Even this, he believes, shall pass away. 

“If we will only carry out into our inevitable recovery a 
strong lesson that will teach us how to avoid the excesses 
that have brought it (the world headache) on, the 
world’s unhappy plight will not have been in vain.” 

William S. Pepperell, president and treasurer of the 
Hebron Warehouse & Processing Co., Hebronville, 
Mass., and president of the Southern New England 
Textile Club, also spoke at the banquet. 
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Paralysis 


of Fear 
(at New High in New York) 


Not in Epidemic Stage 


in Textile Centers 


By Douglas G. Woolf 


Editor, TEXTILE WorLD 


@ ‘We must realize that the security markets are not 
‘he barometer of betterment nor are they the route 
hrough which such betterment is to be attained. 

It is difficult to realize the exaggerated impor- 
lance security quotations have attained incident to our 
recent speculative mania. They must be ignored until 
‘he rough work of economic readjustment further 
progresses. Must we as industrialists and 
nerchants be frozen into inactivity or does the situation 
hallenge our best efforts—efforts such as we have never 
put forth before, efforts which can really be made to 
ount?”—Extract from market letter of Scheuer & Co., 
cloth brokers, New York. 


“" ROZEN into inactivity.” 
phrase. 

We left New York recently at practically the 
neap tide of business confidence. Companies and indi- 
viduals seemed “frozen into inactivity.” Men who had 
not a dollar’s worth of interest in the stock market had 
heen riding out Westchester County way with us nightly 

and wringing their hands at “the way the market is 
going.” They had lost nothing by the fall in stocks— 
and yet they were paralyzed with fear when security 
prices sought lower levels. 

We made a short excursion into Textile New England 
and then into the Textile South. 

Yes, in both places men know there is a depression. 
In fact, they have learned the new name for it—the 
“emergency.” But there is no paralysis of fear. Even 
in sections of the South, where the cotton situation has 
hrought many face to face with the problem of finding 
iood this winter, there is not the hopelessness that exists 
among thousands of New Yorkers who, while still secure 
in their jobs with well-established companies, can read 
impending doom into the stock ticker. 


That is an apt 
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The “provinces,” as New York regards all other sec- 
tions of the country, are not populated with Pollyannas. 
But they are populated with men who are trying to do 
their jobs rather than trying to find a hole into which 
they can crawl. 

Take Chattanooga as an example. That city, it is 
true, is blessed with a high type of man-power in its 
industrial and commercial circles; at least, that is the 
impression it has always made upon us. The city also 
has well-diversified industries. However, there is no 
inherent feature which lifts Chattanooga beyond the 
reach of the depression. The demand for the products 
of its mills and factories has fallen off sharply, just as 
it has everywhere. And yet, Chattanooga presents to 
the visitor no sense of collapse, such as one gets in 
New York. The same might be said of Greenville, of 
Providence and of other textile centers beyond the 
stagnating influence of Wall Street. 

What are manufacturers doing in those sections? 
Nothing spectacular; nothing startlingly original. They 
are merely concentrating on their jobs with more 
earnestness than we have ever witnessed before. They 
are boring into every phase of management; no detail 
is too small to escape scrutiny. Firms which thought 
they had “cleaned house’ long ago are finding new 
corners for the play of their brooms. And all the while 
they are alive to the social responsibilities which the 
emergency has created. They are giving direct help, 
where needed; they are staggering employment, where 
that is the only solution; they are aiding in local efforts 
to meet the problems of the coming winter. 

When we say “they,” it will be understood that we do 
not imply that the whole textile industry is doing a real 
job. We have no illusions about this. We can’t talk 
in terms of percentages, but we do know that there are 
many who are drifting with the tide. However, we also 
believe that there is a greater manifestation of construc- 
tive thinking and action among the smaller industrialists 
of the country than among the great financial “leaders.” 

One trend, specifically, impressed us in the textile 
centers. We believe the industry is just beginning to 
get “fed up” with selling at a loss. It has seemed per- 
fectly logical in the past for a company, operating at 
60% capacity, to figure what its costs would be when 
running full—and then go out and try to get the required 
business at the lower figure. From the standpoint of 
the company individually, we repeat, that appeared to be 
sound. But it was overlooked that there was not enough 
business in sight to permit all plants to run full, and 
that the selling price based on 100% operation, merely 
became another target at which competitors would shoot 

The folly of this vicious circle seems to be gradually 
impressing itself upon textile manufacturers. We hear 
more talk about decisions to run only on business which 
will show a profit, no matter how small, or to shut down. 
Some of this is of course just “talk”; some of it, we 
believe, is being translated into action. Any movement 
at all in that direction is significant because therein still 
lies the greatest single textile problem of the moment. 


v 


Lest our readers think our chronic optimism has got 
the better of us, let us say that we have found in our 
wanderings, no textile boom—either in existence or in 
prospect. We have merely found what we believe to 
be a more accurate, and a more hopeful, sign then can 
be spotted in today’s closing prices on “fifty representa- 
tive industrials.” 
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Lawrence 


Wage Dispute 
Rises 


to Critical Point 


with Hxtensive 


Walk-Out 


OPES that the wage controversy in Lawrence, 
Mass., about 20,000 workers, would be 
amicably settled were rudely shattered this week 
when 7,000 workers in the Wood and Ayer mills of the 
\merican Woolen Co. walked out on Monday, followed 
later in the week by 500 employees from the Pacific 
Mills. The strike now has so extended that only a few 
hundreds out of a total of about 25,000 workers remain 
at their tasks. 
Since Sept. 26, 


involving 


when it became known that mills 

would put a 10% wage reduction in force 
Oct. 13, there has been little change in the positions of 
the various factors. The manufacturers hold to their 
original stand that they cannot arbitrate, will merely 
discuss with their “own mill,” and must close down if 
does not go into effect. The United 
America, A. F. of L. affiliate, 
ogether with American Textile Workers Union which is 
main entered in the Pacific Mills, have 


lawrence 


the reduction 
fextile Workers of 


+ 


shown a 


tendency to arbitrate, and, although voting against the 
cut, have not actually voted to strike as yet. The 
National Textile Workers Union, a radical organization 


which supplied the fireworks in the Lawrence strike last 
February and the Rhode Island strikes last July, is 
frankly out to stir up trouble unless the cut is withdrawn 
and is blamed for starting the walkouts. The Citizen’s 
Committee of Lawrence has been active in an endeavor 
to avoid expensive strikes or shut-downs. 

Mill officials state that economic conditions have 
forced them, against their will, to make the cut. In sup 
port of their contention they — collected statistics on 
ie rates in othe gland tending to 


sections of New En 
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show that Lawrence rates 
are so high in proportion 
that the mills cannot con- 
tinue to operate and absorb 
current losses. Officials have 
been active in trying to im- 
press this phase upon em- 
ployees in their own mills 
and believe that the calling 
in of any outside agencies 
would only complicate mat- 
ters. Unquestionably, Law- 
rence has been getting keen 
competition from other sec- 
tions of New England. 

The personal reaction of 
several of the Lawrence mill 
officials makes it obvious that 
they sincerely believe that if 
their case can be really pre- 
sented to the workers there 
will be no trouble. The diffi- 
culty lies in securing friendly 
discussion in Lawrence, with 
its ghost of the 1912 battle 
and later disturbances. 

The average worker is 
frankly at a loss what to do. 
He, or she, does not want 
a cut in these hard times, 
does not want a strike and 
does not want the mills 
down. The vast 
majority are just waiting for 
leadership and the future 
course of affairs will depend 
upon whether the mills, the conservative unions, or the 
radical National Textile Workers Union seizes the lead. 
Less than 25% of the workers are organized, but even 
so, the whole group is so sensitive to influences that a 
minority can swing the mass. This was demonstrated 
in the disturbances at the Wood and Ayer mills of the 
American Woolen Co. on Monday when a group esti- 
mated at 200 rushed through the plants, shutting off 
motors, throwing belts off and, in general, creating such 
a commotion that nearly 7,000 workers walked out, either 
through choice or because the agents wished to avoid 
further trouble by closing down. The plants were 
reopened the next morning, but few entered. 

The break 500 from the Pacific Mills came as a 
surprise as it was assumed that the workers in this plant 
would stay at their posts and await developments at the 
American Woolen plants which employ the majority of 
textile workers in Lawrence. Estimates of the number 
employed at the various American Woolen mills are as 
follows: Ayer Mills, 1,500; Wood Mills, 5,500: 
pect Mills, 400; Washington Mills, 3,200; Shawsheen 
Mills, 1,200. In addition to Pacific Mills, the other 
large mills in Lawrence are the Arlington Mills, Kun 
hardt Corp. and Monomac Spinning Co., while the M. T. 
Stevens & Co. mills are in neighboring towns. 

Additional mills of the American followed the lead 
f Wood and Ayer later in the week and the situation is 
unsettled at time of going to press. 

Several disturbances, instigated mostly by Communis 
tic agitators, featured the strike during the week. Edith 
Berkman, radical leader, was arrested for delivering an 
address without a permit. 
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Modern Methods 
of Preparing Cotton 


Warps and 
Fillings 


By Arthur I. Harvey 


Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. J. 


@ The accompanying article is an abstract of a paper 
presented by Mr. Harvey at the meeting of the 
Textile Division of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers in Providence, R. I., last Tuesday. As our 
readers are familiar with the principles of high-speed 
warping, we present only Mr. Harvey's opinions regard- 
ing the value of the process and his discussion of the new 
winding methods. 


OME few years ago the Universal Winding Co 
originated the system of warping from stationary 
conical packages, drawing the yarn overend, in- 
stead of from rotating containers. During the winding 
operation the yarn is mechanically inspected through a 
varn cleaner, which removes slubs and other imperfec- 
tions. Yarn may be drawn freely overend from a cone 
at any practical speed without injury to the material. 

As the yarn is drawn from the cone, each individual 
end passes through a tension so designed as to apply the 
same amount of drag to each individual strand. 

Beams produced at the high speed of 400 or more 
vards per minute are less compressed than those made 
by the old method, and the yarn retains its original lofty 
appearance. When the desired number of yards is 
placed on the warp beam, it is an assured fact that all 
these ends have gone on under the same tension. There- 
fore, when the section beams are doubled back of the 
slasher, the final loom beams will be right for weaving 
fabrics of superior grade. It is obvious that beams so 
prepared will reduce loom stoppages. 

When one cone is exhausted, the yarn transfers to a 
second or full cone, and runs on without interruption. 
\nother full cone is then substituted by a creeler hand 
while the warper is running. All containers are com- 
pletely emptied and no dead yarn left on the cones when 
they are removed from the creel. The magazine cone 
ieature permits the use of beams with 28- or 30- 
in. heads; while in the old process small beams 
lust be used, for the spools carry a_ limited 
mount of yarn. The reduction in slasher waste 
in direct proportion to the increased amount of 
arn on each section beam. 

[he whole success of this system rests on a 
roper means to wind this yarn in conical form 
‘a supply for the creel. For this purpose the 
niversal Winding Co. developed a new principle 
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in the winding of conical packages, these principles being 
brought out in the Universal No. 40 high-speed cone 
winder. 

Prior to the introduction of this machine in the mar- 
ket conical packages were wound on machines known 
as friction or drum winders. On this type of winder, 
the speed at which the cone being wound may be driven, 
translated into the number of yards per minute of take- 
up, must be entirely controlled by the limit of speed 
possible in the reciprocating traverse element. Speeds 
up to 500 yd. per minute could be attained; but beyond 
that point the reciprocating elements were susceptible 
to excessive wear and breakage. 

The winding units of the No. 40 winder are cylinders 
or drums of molded Bakelite, having only a _ rotary 
motion. These accomplish the double purpose of driving 
the package and laying the yarn to make a self- 
supporting cross-wound cone. This is accomplished 
through grooves molded in the drum. 

In designing this machine a very careful study was 
made to reduce the fatigue of the operator to a minimum. 
This is brought about through arranging supply bobbins 
at a convenient height so that the operator will not be 
obliged to stoop, and in eliminating all possible motions. 
In threading up this machine the operator simply drops 
the bobbin on the spindle, ties the knot, and, by pressing 
a lever, allows the yarn to run onto the package. The 
yarn automatically enters the tensions, the yarn cleaner, 
and the slots in the driving drum. 

From this description, it will be evident that the wind 
ing speed is practically unlimited. The only controlling 
element is the speed at which various types and counts 
of yarn may be wound without injury to the fibers, and 
we find that yarn speeds of from 600 to 1,000 yd. per 
minute can be safely attained. By leading the yarn onto 
this grooved roll, the yarn receives much less punish- 
ment. 

It must be admitted that in making a quality fabric 
it 1s just as essential to prepare or inspect the filling 
as it is to inspect the warp. The inspection and cleaning 
of filling is accomplished through a process of rewinding 

from the spinning bobbin on the Universal No. 90 
machine. Different types of yarn cleaners are provided 
for different work, like cotton, worsted, 
woolen, silk, and rayon. An economical factor is intro- 
duced through winding bobbins to an exact diameter 
and to the maximum of the shuttle opening. 

In the past, large quantities of both frame- and mule- 
spun yarn have been rewound from small cops or bob- 
bins, transferring the contents of two or three of the 
cops or bobbins to the rewound bobbin. With this 
greater length of inspected filling in the shuttle, it is 
quite possible, without adding to the fatigue of the 
weaver, to give him additional looms, and the gains made 
in the loom production more than offset the cost of 


classes of 


rewinding. 

In this present era the trend of the times is to equi] 
nulls with wide-gauge spinning frames, spinning both 
warp and filling on large bobbins with filling 
build, and spinning to the maximum diameter con- 
sistent with good spinning practice. It is possible 
to spin such a large bobbin that the rewinding will 
be simply a transfer from the spun bobbin to the 
wound bobbin during the inspection or will consist 





of winding and inspecting yarn from a bobbin so 
large as to make two of the inspected filling 
bobbins. This eliminates tying knots _ be- 
tween bobbins and decreases the winding cost. 
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New Gaseous 


Fuels 
Find Application un 


F'lame-Compression 
Singeing and Other 


Textile Processes 


By R.S. Van Note 


gases are being adopted for 
heating. Recently 


flame-compression 


e Li Lue fied petroleum 
singeing, calendering, an d tenter-frame 
cloth-s ingen g equipment utilizing the 

ciple has been announced. 
de: ¢ cribi ing these developments is abstracted from a paper 
jelivered by R. S. Van Note, Sales Engineer, C. M. 
Kemp Mfa. Co., at the Providence meeting of the 
A.S.M.E 


The accompanying article 


OMMERCIAL production of liquefied petroleum 


gas has made available another source of fuel for 


cloth singeing, yarn gassing, calendering, and 
tentering operations. Handled as a gas at the burner, with 


flame characteristics comparable to those of natural ga 
liquefied petroleum gases are, from the application stand- 
point, capable of performing satisfactorily. The 
of their usefulness centers about the economics involved ; 

short, it is a question of cost per 1,000,000 B.t.u. of 
one fuel versus another. 

The more important commercial liquefied petroleum 
and butane. These are obtained by 
“wet” natural gas or 
produced in 
They exist as gases under normal 
and temperatures, but 
transported under pressure 

The utili 
ating 
tor the sake ot 
butane. Shipped by rail in tank cars of special construc 
tion, butane is transferred to storage tanks on the 
facturers’ premises. Customarily, 
equivalent to four to six 
Krom the tank 


Sct | y€ 


masses alt 


~ 


“stripping” 


propane 
so-called from by - 


product still gas as oil-refinery practice. 


atmospheric pressures 
are capable of being stored and 
in the liquid state. 
butane or of propan 
essentially the 


zation of for textile 
same: and 


confined to 


process-he operations 1s 


brevity, discussion will be 
manu 
storage capacity 
supply is furnished. 
liquid 1S conveved by 


weeks’ 


storage butane 


storage-tank pressure to the point of vaporization, usually 
a small building or shed adjacent to the main plant 
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Here it passes through straining, governing, 
The vaporizer, or gasifier, 
is nothing more than a heat exchanger, the heat of 
vaporization being supplied by hot water or low-pressure 
steam. In passing through the vaporizer, the butane 
liquid, with a low latent heat of vaporization, is readily 
converted to the gaseous state, the amount of vaporiza- 
tion being automatically controlled to correlate the supply 
to the demand. 

At the outlet of the vapor governor, 
vaporizer, the fuel is completely 


buildings. 
and vaporizing equipment. 


adjacent to the 
gasified, containing 


3,260 B.t.u. per cu.ft. From this point on, utilization 
practice differs somewhat. The gas may be diluted to 
525 B.t.u. per cu.ft., the average heating value of city 


gas; it may be diluted to a completely combustible mix- 
ture of 96 B.t.u. per cu.ft.; or it may be carried as a 
straight 3,200-B.t.u. per cu.ft. butane gas, undiluted. The 
dilution medium 1s aur. 

When carried as a 525-B.t.u. gas or as a completely 
combustible mixture, an automatic proportioning and 
compressing machine is placed in the line next to the 
vapor governor. It is supplied with the rich gas un- 
diluted, and discharges, in the one case, a partially diluted 
525-B.t.u. gas ; and in the other, a completely aor go 
96-B.t.u. The maximum discharge pressure is 2 lb. 
per sq.in. 


gas. 


Since complete combustion requires 31 parts of air to 
in the former case the remainder of the air is 
supplied at the point of gas utilization; in the latter, 
being totally premixed at the machine, no further air is 
supplied. When totally premixed in this manner and 
carried through the pipe lines as a mixture approved by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, protective devices should 
be provided to insure again burning back through the 
line. These protection devices are available. . 

If conveyed as the straight 3,20 00-B.t.u. g leaving 
the v apor governor at approximately 4 > Ib. pressure, the 
fuel receives its air supply from air blowers. the air line 
bein tied into the gas line at a point adjacent to the 
burners. 

The basis for 


l of gas, 


recommending which of the three 
methods outlined should be used depends on the process 
to which the gas is to be applied and existing plant condi- 
tions. If a plant has been using manufactured gas and 
changes to butane, it is customary to use a 525-B.t.u. 
butane gas. This is because manufactured city gas has 
approximately the same thermal value, and existing pipe 
lines and burner equipment can be utilized without major 
change. Where the fuel consumption is large or process- 
ing requires burner equipment adapted to a complete 
butane-air mixture, the 
This method 


advan- 
and 


96-B.t.u. gas 
highly efficient 


proves 
tageous. 


thermally 





burner unit 
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Four flame-compression singeing units, 
for two-side singeing 


requires but one pipe line. The use of the undiluted or 
3 200-B.t.u. gas at the burner requires equipment capable 
of proportioning a large quantity of air with a relatively 
small quantity of gas, maintaining these proportions 
under various rates of flow. 

The prevailing cost of other fuels in the particular 
plant locality as balanced against butane costs, taking 
into consideration all charges involved in either case, is 
the predominating factor in determining its use. It goes 
without saying that in isolated regions the choice of a 
fuel is narrowed by the inaccessibility to public-utility 
manufactured or natural-gas lines. This condition exists 
in many textile plants, and where fuel consumption is 
large enough to justify the installation, a butane plant 
inay prove desirable. 

Butane, as the source of town gas supply, is growing 
rapidly. The single-industry town, exemplified by the 
typical mill village where an industrial load exists, can 
<erve both industrial and domestic purposes, the one aid- 
ing the other im making the gas-plant installation eco- 
nomically justified. 

In a cotton-finishing plant, the point of heaviest 
vaseous-fuel consumption 1s ordinarily in the singe room. 
Butane is finding applications for this process in open- 
Jame singeing and flame compression singeing. 


Cloth Singeing 


Cloth-singeing operations, in general, have been 
divided into three classes : (1) plate singeing, (2) open- 
flame gas singeing, and (3) flame-compression singeing. 
Che first is divided into stationary- and rotary-plate 
singeing. Plate singeing and open-flame singeing have 
been in general use for many years. Flame-compression 
singeing is a relatively new development. 

Plate singeing depends on cloth contact with heated 
metal surfaces for its effectiveness. The condition and 
temperature of the plate surfaces are primary factors 
n determining the quality of singe secured. 

Rotary singers are divided into two classes: (a) exter- 
nally fired and (1) internally fired. Sing Jing is effected 
” cloth contact with a heated alloy rotary plate or roll. 

the one case, heat is applied to the external roll sur- 
ce | in the other, combustion takes place inside the roll 
tSelt. 

()pen-flame singeing is done by passing the fabric over 
series of gas burners. Singeing 1s secured by the con- 


+ 


of the flames with the cloth fibers. Gaseous fuel is 
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supplied to the burners in one of the following ways: 
(a) Premixed with air at a central point, a mixture ol 
eas and air under a pressure of 14 Ib. (0) As straight 
gas under a pressure of 3 to 10 Ib. inspirating air for 
combustion from the room atmosphere. (¢) As straight 
owas, receiving ‘ts air supply from a low-pressure air 
blower, and proportioning near the burner. 

Flame-compression singeing, developed during the 
last two years, embodies the principle of liberating a 
combustible air-gas mixture in a confined space, with the 
result that combustion takes place in a chamber having 
a positive pressure. From this it 1s seen that the flame is 
not permitted to expand to its normal size, thus the name 
“flame compression.” 

In practice, the drilled burner surface forms the bot- 
tom of the combustion chamber ; water-cooled cast iron, 
the side walls: and the cloth to be singed, the root. 
Gaseous fuel, in order to burn in the confined space 
beneath the fabric, must be fed to the burners as an 
accurately proportioned and completely combustible air- 
gas mixture, under an appreciable mixture pressure. 
This is accomplished by utilizing an automatic propor- 
tioning machine, the function of which is accurately to 
proportion air and gas in the desired ratio, compress and 
mix to the proper operating pressure, and maintain this 
pressure and mixture under varying ¢ ditions of 
demand. 


All Kinds of Gases Suitable 


Flame-compression singeing 1S being carried on with 
city gas, natural gas, gasoline gas, and butane gas as 
fuels. All of these gases, when proportioned and pre- 
mixed as heretofore described, are suitable for this work. 

With flame compression the trapped flame exerts 4 
positive pressure on the surface of the cloth, and little 
heat is dissipated to the surrounding atmosphere. Four 
flame-compression singers for each singe frame are suffi- 
cient to assure high production and a close singe, two 
units being used for each side of the goods. Each unit 
consists of a cast-iron, water-cooled combination burner 
and combustion chamber on which are provided machined 
cloth-contacting surfaces. Water- and gas-supply valves 
working in unison enable the operator to control water 
and gas flow as desired. Flame cut-offs, available in every 
width, permit the turning off of any sections of the flame 
when narrow cloth is being run, and in some installations, 
permit the operation of two narrow widths of cloth 
simultaneously over one singer. If independent supply 
controls are provided for each half of the burner, these 
widths need not be of the same weight and quality ; thus 
two different singeing effects can be secured on two 
widths of goods from one singe frame at one time. In 
an installation such as this, a combined production speed 
of 600 yd. per min., while singeing face and back, can 
be secured. 

The installation of flame-compression units can be 
made on existing singe frames with but minor changes 1n 
the frame itself. In an installation of four units, alter- 
nately facing up and down, cloth is singed both face and 
back in a single horizontal passage through the singer. 
By placing the burners off-center, their contact surfaces 
take the place of carrier rolls and provide the desired 
contact angle. 

An excellent installation of flame-compression units 
can be secured with the cloth traveling in a vertical plane, 
the burners being mounted one above the other. This 
type of singe frame, stvled “vertical,” occupies less floor 
space than the c ventional horizontal type and facilitates 
smoke removal. 
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Group o »f Interesting 


Woolens 
and Worsteds 


By George R. Stevens 





/ 1d. Zz worsted Suiting: 
mere; ftg. 8, small novelty pattern; Fig. 


Left to right 


J 


@ Mr. Stevens has again been scouting for new woolen 
and worsted fabrics of interest and appeal which appear 
to offer a substantial bid for popularity. As usual he 
liscusses their constructions and suggests variations 
which might be made in them to advantage. He offers 
some practical suggestions for the preparation of the 
varns and for the finishing of the woven materials. 


IG. 1 shows the weave for a very neat and attractive 

worsted suiting on sixteen harnesses and sixteen 

bars (Fig. 2). The warp is light-tobacco-brown 
36s worsted, and the filling is a black 2/36s worsted. 
his pattern would make a very attractive line of suitings 
if made up in a variety of warp colorings running from 
light to medium shades, and filled with a variety of colors 
runing from medium to dark shades. The fabric would 
Uso show a good pattern in 2x2 dressings or other broken 
effects. Such 2x2 dressings should be drawn in so that 
the two threads of either color would begin on the second 
ind third harnesses, the fourth and fifth, and so on. The 
filling should also be put in on the second and third bars 
ind continued in the same rotation. 

ig. 3 is the weave for an attractive suiting (Fig. 4) 

a light-gray warp, which will readily adapt itself to 
ditterent dressings or pattern effects with silk decorations 
in stripes of various widths. 


) 


Fig. 5 represents the weave for a fine cassimere cloth 
ig. 6) in 4-run yarn. Should this weave be repro- 
luced in heavy yarns in suitable colorings and made into 


1 soft-handling fabric, it would be an attractive styling 
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for misses’ wear when produced in bright color com- 
binations. 


Interesting Novelty 


Fig. 7 shows the weave for a small novelty pattern 
(Fig. 8) made on eight harnesses and sixteen bars ot 
weaving chain, producing a curved pattern by a change 
in the interlacing of the warp and filling yarns. It will 
be noted that there is a skip in the drawing-in every four 
threads. There follows a part where there is a skip 
every second thread. Then there are skips in the weaving 
chain every fourth pick. All this combines to make the 
wave pattern. 

While the pattern is shown in black and white, the 
writer suggests that it be reproduced in bright fancy 
combinations of colors suitable for women’s tweeds. For 
instance, such colors as two threads of light red-brown 
and two threads of light fawn shade might be used in 
the warp. For the filling might be used one pick of light 
fawn shade, as in the warp; three picks of a soft shade 
of medium or light blue; and, for other sections, soft 
fawn shades combined with tobacco brown—and so on. 


‘ig. 4, suiting adaptable to silk decoration; Fig. 6, fine casst- 


10, women’s or misses’ coating; Fig. 12, typical Scotch Ban- 
nock burn 


The choice of colors may be left to the personal ideas of 
those who lay out the fabric. 

The yarns in this design are about 4-run warp and 
filling, but they may be made much heavier and both 
warp threads and picks per inch reduced in accordance 
with the weight per yard of the desired cloth. This would 
make a more open and elastic piece of cloth and would 
lower production costs. For instance, a fabric made up 
with 40% Joria wool and 60% of white garnett stock will 
readily make a suitable and level spinning yarn at 24 runs. 
Heavier yarns—say, 14 run—can readily be used. In 
accordance with the diameter of the known yarn and its 
percentage of garnetted stock, the percentage of wool 
necessary for making an equally good yarn when spin- 
ning it to 14 run could be easily figured out. 

Should anyone make this design in heavy yarns, it will 
naturally show a much bolder pattern, which would en- 
hance the effect and its adaptability for a women’s 
coating. 


Colorful Coating 


Fig. 9 shows the weave for a very colorful combination 
of yarns in a neat pattern suitable for women’s and 
misses’ coating (Fig. 10). The yarns test as 24 run in 
the finished cloth. The weave is on 16 harnesses and 
will make a soft and elastic cloth when laid in the loom 
68 to 70 in. in the reed, and not fulled much in length. 
It should be fulled with a light soap, as it does not require 
much felt or cover when finished. 

The yarns also show quite a percentage of a fine noil, 
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W eave 
Fig. 10 


“ig. 9. 
for 


Weave for Fig. 12 








Fig. Fe 


carbonized and neutralized in the stock. Chloride of 
aluminium is recommended for the carbonizing, as it pre- 
serves the natural white of the fibers, so essential in mak- 
ing bright and snappy fabrics. Sulfuric acid is the cheap- 
est but it destroys the white color, making it dingy and 
Hat and rendering the dyeing of brilliant, snappy colors 
impossible. 

There are a few things to guard against when using 
wool carbonized by aluminum chloride. Carbonized and 
uncarbonized wools must never be mixed in any batch, 
whether it is for piece dyeing later or for dyeing in the 
raw stock, as it will not be possible to get level color. The 
processed wool will absorb the dyes so quickly that the 
hatch will be absolutely spoiled. 

Another fact to remember is that carbonizing by the 
aluminum process requires a higher temperature when 
drying. If the dryer has not sufficient steam pipe to 
carry the temperature much higher than that ordinarily 


W eave 


Denier and Filament Number of American 
Commercial Rayon Yarns 





for Fig. 8 

sufficient for carbonizing with sulfuric acid, the aluminum 
process must not be used. The dryer should be brought 
up to the temperature necessary for thoroughly carbon- 
izing all foreign matter in the wool. 

Fig. 11 shows the weave for a typical Scotch Bannock- 
burn (Fig. 12) direct from the Heather Hills. The 
weave is a four-harness twill, 36 picks finished. The 
twist yarns are spun 44 run right twist, and are twisted 
left 114 turns per inch in the finished cloth. The dressing 
pattern is as follows: 

1 thread bright blue and white twist, 44 x 44 

1 thread medium green and white twist, 44 x 44 

1 thread light brown and white twist, 44 x 44 

1 thread dark green, orange and white mix, 2? run. 

The warp is 1960 to 2000 ends, and the filling pattern 
is as follows: 

1 black 23 run 
1 dark olive green and white twist. 
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That Ounce 


of Prevention 


Carefully Weighed 
by Carolina 
Section, S. 7. A. 


ETHODS of cleaning carding and spinning 
I machinery, including reports on the experience 

of individual members in preventing damage to 
varn from dirt and oil, featured the technical discussions 
at the regular fall meeting of the [astern Carolina 
Division of the Southern Textile Association, which was 
held in the Roanoke Rapids (N. C.) High School, Oct. 
2. The meeting was in charge of T. W. Mullen, presi- 
dent of the Southern Textile Association, who served as 
acting chairman. 

M. R. Vick, overseer of carding, Rosemary Mfg. Co., 
Koanoke Rapids, N. C., led the discussion on card-room 
problems, while J. W. Cates, superintendent, Edenton 

N. C.) Cotton Mills, acted as chairman of the session 
devoted to spinning room affairs. Although attendance 
at the meeting was not as large as usual, the discussion 
was featured by enthusiastic response from those pres- 
ent; and several interesting questions were considered. 

The group of mills at Roanoke Rapids acted as hosts 
to members of the association and other visitors. After 
the morning session was adjourned, a barbecue luncheon 
was served on the grounds of the Chocky-Mount 
Country Club, and later in the afternoon visitors were 
conducted on a plant inspection tour. President Mullen 
ind other members of the local entertainment committee 
were extended a vote of thanks for their hospitality. 


Carding Discussion 


[his session was in the nature of a review of ques 
tions discussed at the Eastern 
Carolina meeting in West Dur- 
ham, N. C., last fall. Chairman 
Vick stated that a large percent 
we of trouble from oily wast 
vas eliminated as a result of 
cleaning the inside of roving bob- 
ins He suggested that mem- 
vers look behind clearer boards 


slubbers and speeders to see 
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if lint has accumulated there. This accumulation, he 
said, was a source of slubs and gouts in the yarn. 
Roving bobbins were cleaned inside by means of a 
revolving brush operated by a one-half horsepower 
motor. 

The use of a non-fluid oil underneath bobbin gears 
was recommended by W. T. Byrd, overseer carding, The 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Plant No. 1, West Durham, 
N. C., who emphasized the importance of cleaning rov- 
ing bobbins. He also stated that underclearers on fly 
frames should be wider and rounder in order to catch 
lint. satisfactorily and that top-clearers on slubbers, 
intermediates and speeders should be made to fit tight. 

J. W. Cates, superintendent, Edenton (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills, reported that about three years ago a space was 
turned out on the inside of each bobbin gear of his 
fly frames and filled with hard grease. These bobbin 
gears have not been oiled since that time. Mr. Vick 
pointed out that the groove should be turned out with 
a square bottom near the top of the gear tooth (inside) 
which offers more thickness. It was said to be advisable 
to oil bobbin gears from the bottom in order to avoid 
trouble from oil spots on the yarn. 

Cleaning card-room ceilings by means of compressed 
air systems was thought to be satisfactory if done at 
frequent intervals. One member stated that he cleaned 
ceiling over the cards every day and over other parts of 
the card room two times a week. In several mills this 
is done during the noon hour while the machinery is 
idle. C. S. Cozart, overseer twisting and warping, 
Edenton (N. C.) Cotton Mills, employed a long-handle 
mop for cleaning off lint accumulations on overhead 
pipes. 

Since dirt on flyers was found to cause dirty bob- 
bins, one member regularly cleans flyers with gasoline, 
scrubbing with a small hand brush, and afterwards pol- 
ishing them with whiting. Another member suggested 
a method of cleaning flyers by boiling in caustic soda, 
afterwards dipping in light spindle oil and then polishing. 

Chairman Vick recommended that old roving cans in 
which the original bottoms have been damaged by the 
force of falling bobbins should have wooden bottoms 
inserted over the metal one. Care should be exercised 
to get a good fit after which the wooden bottom should 
be nailed in place from the side. 

Several members advised against using brushes to 
clean rollers on roving frames. ‘hey stated that it is 
much better practice to pick off rollers by hand after 
each doff. As this concluded the discussion on carding 
problems, the meeting was turned over to J. W. Cates, 
chairman of the session on spinning. 


Spinning Questions 


Compressed air should be used in the spinning room 
only to blow off ceiling, according to C. L. Garner, over- 
seer spinning, Roanoke Mills Co., of Roanoke Rapids, 
who stated that he doesn’t allow spinners or doffers to 
use the air system at all. He found that the least bit 
ot water in the air line is apt to 
cause sticking of lifting rods. 
\nother member uses compressed 
air for cleaning ceilings and fill- 
ing frames but not to clean warp 
spinning frames, stopping the 
machines before blowing off. He 
cleans ceiling once a week on 
single shift or two times a week 
on double-shift schedule. 
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J. R. Jones, overseer spinning, The Erwin Cotton 
\ills Co., Plant No. 1, West Durham, N. C., in stressing 
he importance to preventing dirty work from the 
icker room through to the weave room, stated that he 
ad discarded whisk brooms entirely in his room and 
ow requires hands to use cotton cloths instead. He 
lows off ceiling during the noon hour. Another mem- 
ber stated that he had some little mops made for clean- 
ng back guides. 

D. F. Lanier, superintendent, Oxford (N. C.) Cotton 
\lills, was well pleased with new ball-bearing bolbin 
olders which he had used to replace old wooden 
skewers. He also was favorably impressed with auto- 
matic creel wipers which he is 
now using on frames spinning 8s 
ind 10s yarns. 
results on cork rolls 
were reported by C. L. Garner 
who stated that, if anything, his 


(Good 


experience on 122 frames indi- 
‘ates. that the spining runs 
better with cork rolls. C. S. 


latum, manager, Pilot Mills Co.., 
Raleigh, N. C., is still experi- 
menting with cork rolls but al- 


Catch “Spirit” 
of Swope Plan 
Urges kdgerton 


2 hope that the textile industry will catch the 
“spirit” of Gerard Swope’s plan for stabilization of 
ndustry is expressed by John E. Edgerton, president 
' the National Association of Manufacturers and of 
e Lebanon (Tenn.) Woolen Mills, in a statement to 
EXTILE WorRLD. 
\mplifying his previous statement given to the press 
e day after Mr. Swope’s address, Mr. Edgerton com- 
ents as follows upon that plan in particular relation to 
e textile industry : 
Mr. Swope’s plan involves not only voluntary action by indi- 
ual employers of labor, and by trade groups, but prior action 
the Government. Specifically, his plan is predicated upon unde- 
ed, and perhaps undefinable, changes in the anti-trust laws, 
ich would permit essential voluntary actions. It is impossible 
forecast how long it would require to persuade the Govern- 
nt to make such essential changes. The sentiment against 
pering with these laws is very strong, and there is a wide 
ersity of opinion as to what both the substance and extent 
these changes should be. That is the point at which the 
itest discouragement is to be found 
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ready believes that substantial savings in roller costs can 
be had from cork covering. T. W. Mullen stated that 
an article in one of the textile papers claimed that roller 
costs could be reduced about 50%. 

L. B. Crouch, overseer spinning, Rosemary Mfg. Co., 
ran two frames with calf skin roller covers for eight 
months but found that they stretched and had to be 
removed. He ran two frames on cork rolls for 18 
months without rebuffing. He declared that cork rolls 
entirely eliminated “‘eye-brows.” 

Two questions were submitted for study. Mr. Lanier 
asked which will make yarn with the greatest breaking 
strength, 50 bales of new cotton or 50 bales from the 

same lot which has been stored 
for six months? He specified 


that the cotton should be of the 
same staple length, type and 
grade, spinning yarn of the 
same twist and count on the 
same frames. The other ques- 


tion, submitted by Mr. Vick, was 
to determine how long an inter- 
val after stripping a card is re- 
quired for the the sliver to return 
to its correct weight ? 


“Another thought occurs to me in relation to the practicalities 
involved. Mr. Swope proposes that the trade groups which 
would be formed under his plan should embrace employers ot 
50 or more people. He probably overlooked the fact that only 
15% of all the manufacturing establishments in America employ 
as many as 50 people each, and that the total number of all the 
people employed in these plants is only about 24% of the entire 
number of people employed in industry. It appears to me, there- 
fore, that his plan would have to be rather radically amended 
at this point if it is to be effective. 

“This is particularly true of the textile industry, which em- 
braces perhaps a larger number of very small plants than any 
of the major industries. One of the defects I have noticed in all 
plans, suggestions and proposals for the stabilization of employ- 
ment is their obvious disregard of the fact that the overwhelming 
majority of the employed element in the nation is to be found 
in commercial and industrial, as well as professional establish- 
ments, employing from one to 20 people. The average social 
reformer and political expert on economic problems thinks 
exclusively or chiefly in terms of the extremely few very large 
industrial establishments and corporations, like the United States 
Steel Corp. and the General Electric Co. They think further, 
when they think at all, that the employees in the manufacturing 
industry constitute all about whom there should be any great 
concern. It is generally forgotten that of the nearly 50,000,000 
people gainfully employed in America, only about 10,000,000 are 
in industrial establishments. Any plan, therefore, which does not 
embrace in its application and direct benefits all of the people 
who are employed in America, will not be a thoroughly sound 
and saving plan. 

“But the significance of Mr. Swope’s proposal is its proof of 
the fact that the very big men in industry are doing much more 
constructively social thinking than they have heretofore been 
accustomed to. He undoubtedly points the general direction 
voluntary action in which we must travel if we would escape 
more serious consequences of social discontent. It is to be fer- 
vently hoped that the textile industry in particular, wherein 
dwells a high degree of irresponsibility, will catch the spirit of 
the Swope proposal. If industrial employers will get the spirit 
of it they will work out such changes in its substance as will 
make it adaptable to the requirements of the general situation.’ 

[Editor's Note: The last paragraph of Mr. Edger- 
ton’s statement is in line with the hope expressed 
editorially in TEXTILE Wortp last week, that “the basic 
psychology of the Swope plan may ultimately dominate 
American industry and find expression in some definite 
plan, no matter how much modified, whereby periods of 
prostration such as the present may be averted. ] 
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The Buyer's 
Viewpoint . . . 


Edited by Miss Lillian Edgerton, research 
counselor, of New York. Readers are invited 
to offer comments on the subjects treated or 
to submit questions regarding defects which 
contribute to the “returned goods” evil in 
retail circles, and which can be traced back 
to manufacturing faults.— Editor. 


v , vy . 
Crepes of the Synthetics 

[here are too many crepes with too many prices. There 
are too many guarantees for some fabrics and none for 
others of the same type. 

The time was when there were definite standard con- 
structions, the differences in appearance and feel resulted 
from differences in design and finish. It now seems from 
the crop of rayon crepes on the market that there are as 
many constructions as there are fabrics and there are prices 
to match each construction. There seems to be no general 
classification of these fabrics or price ranges as they Start 
at 55c. a yard and go up the ladder by 5c. steps to 
around $2. 

This is confusing and not at all indicative of continued 
success for any one fabric or group of fabrics of this type. 

Is it not possible to confine the types of construction to 
a limited number with their consequently limited price 
ranges? 

It is next to impossible for a buyer at present to judge 
between the qualities; and it is even more confusing to the 
consumer, who finds several qualities on one counter—the 
prices varying only slightly. This raises difficult sales 
resistance, and how many salespeople can justify in a sales 
talk the differences in price when those who know more 
of the prevalent conditions are themselves at a loss for a 
logical answer. 


The Woolen and Worsted Question 


Wy OOLEN and worsted wearing apparel seems to be 
'¥Y coming into its own this season. Many enterprises 
are getting underway to stimulate demand for these fabrics. 
Christmas gifts, special promotions, style shows, window 
displavs and other evidences that somebody wants to do 
something to create demand for woolens and worsteds. 

It these enterprises are successful in in- 
creasing the demand. they will be most 
heartily applauded. Within the last three 
weeks executives from numerous woolen 
and worsted houses have bemoaned the 
fact that their distribution is at present 
limited to a small area; that the woolen vard 
goods section has been eliminated from many 
department stores; and that up to now many 
manufacturers have felt that woolen and 
worsted fabrics needed no special merchan 


dising 
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Comparing the promotional activities for the last few 
years of the various types of fabrics, it is significant that 
less has been done to popularize woolens and worsteds than 
any other class of fabrics. Cooperative work between 
manutacturer and distributor and between manufacturers 
in the group is conspicuous by its absence. 

Some few individual firms have worked diligently to 
put over” their lines, they have endeavored to style their 
jabrics so that they will conform in weight, “feel” and 
appearance with ever-changing style demands. Even with 
these firms there is comparatively little effort to create 
consumer demand or to cooperate with the stores in their 
merchandising efforts. 

Relative to plans for a Wool Week the substance of com- 
ments from the retail market indicates a decided attitude 
in favor of some such well-organized plan. Retailers teel 
moreover that with the general plans there should be a 
definitely laid cooperative campaign to— 

1—Work out active, practical merchandising plans with 
all sources of distribution. 

2—Definitely organize efforts to increase areas of dis- 
tribution. 

3—Produce sufficient merchandise to supply the demand. 

4—Create the merchandise so it will at the same time be 
style-right and practical for the 1931 demands for comfort 
and appearance. 


What Is Bouclé? 


What is boucl€? Some authority should give the world 
a definition of this very popular material. As it now stands, 
the name is applied to a considerable variety of fabrics. 
lt matters not whether the construction be loose or firm or 
in some cases whether the surface effect be obtained by 
napping or by the adoption of a suitable yarn or type of 
construction—they are all bouclé. Rayon, wool, and com- 
binations of these two fibers are used promiscuously. Cer- 
tain cotton fabrics have been so named. 

This confusion no doubt is the reason for the widespread 
criticism of ‘‘bouclé” as an unsatisfactory fabric. Certainly 
the adjustment managers have had their griefs with the 
garments that sag and draw permanently out of shape. 
There are good, firm, durable fabrics which are called 
bouclé and are a credit to the name. It is a shame for these 
to have to bear the stigma of their less satisfactory neighbors. 


Spun Rayons 


Reports from foreign and domestic markets indicate 
another spring for rough surfaced fabrics for women’s wear 
for business, sports and afternoon. 

Spun rayon appears to lead the field-in the type of varn 
most desirable for these new spring cloths. The oppor- 
tunity for success will be here—whether or not spun-rayon 
fabrics will continue another season depends largely on 
their styling and practicability. Indications at present would 
tend to signal a bit of a warning. 

It is found that three factors need very careful attention— 

1—Construct these fabrics so the varns will not slip at 
the seams or where the cloth is submitted to strain in con- 
sumer wear. 

2—Avoid the possibility of exorbitant shrinkage in laun- 
dering. 

3—The dyes must be sufficiently fast to stand laundering 
and the sun of spring and summer. 

There is yet time to avoid trouble by 
exereising care and attention to the weaving. 
dyeing and finishing of these fabrics of spun 
rayon. 

There is also here an opportunity for some 
manufacturers to do an excellent job of ad- 
vertising and promotion with a trade-marked 
fabric which has been tested and approved. 
Carry this message convincingly, with its 
proof, through the retailer to the consumer 
in hoth vard goods and ready-to-wear. 
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Paterson 


“Silk Week” 


Plans 
Near 
Completion 


R. De Vere Hope, Chairman of 
Silk Machinery Exposition 
Committee 
LANS are going ahead rapidly for the triple event 


with which Paterson, N. J., will celebrate “Silk 

Industry Week,” beginning Nov. 14. Interest cen 
ters upon the Silk Machinery Exposition, to be held at 
the Paterson Armory, Nov. 14-21, inclusive; plans for 
the show are in charge of R. de Vere Hope, of the 
National Silk Dyeing Co., as committee chairman. Up 
to date 41 firms have reserved 89 of the allotted spaces, 
and those in charge of show expected that before this 
issue of TeExtrLE Wortp reaches its readers, 45 firms 
will have contracted for a total of 100 spaces; in all, 
138 floor spaces are available and it is anticipated that 
these will display the newest textile equipment and 
iwccessories of 85 firms With more than 50% of the 
space engaged, the exposition executives are confident 
that the success of the event is assured, and that the 
remainder will be taken long before the remaining six 
weeks have elapsed. 
es So far the divisions having major representation are: 
: wccessories, including rubber products, roll engravers, 
oils, mill supplies, testing machines, paper, twine, etc.. 
in which group 14 concerns have taken 18 spaces; gen- 
eral machinery, of the silk trade, including looms, throw- 
ing equipment, warpers, winders, humidifiers, quillers, 
etc., in which 11 firms have taken 31 spaces; and the 
dyeing and finishing machinery group which totals 10 
concerns with 33 spaces. Four chemical firms have 
taken 7 spaces. Other divisions which will be well rep- 
resented are: fabrics, dyestuffs, rayon and other syn- 
thetic fibers and miscellaneous. The firms already con- 
tracted for space constitute a representative cross-section 
of the silk machinery industry. 

Details of the triple program are still being shaped 
hut the programs are complete enough to give a general 
utline. The Silk Institute meeting is the first event. 
(he general session of the institute will open at the 
\lexander Hamilton Hotel, Paterson, at 10 a.m., Satur- 
lay, Nov. 14. The schedule of addresses for this event 
is_ practically complete; the speakers and their topics 
‘ollow: Alman L. Fales, of Metcalfe & Eddy, Boston, 
on “Disposal of Industrial Wastes”; Julius H. Cohen, 
counsel of the New York Port Authority, on ‘“Com- 
inercial Arbitration,’ whose talk will be followed by a 
debate by lawyers on arbitration led by A. P. Rosencranz 
ae md J. D. Benson; T. H. Sanders, professor of account- 
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ing, Harvard University, and prest- 
dent National Association of Cost 
Accountants, on ‘Costs’; George N. 
Sidman, manager, U. S. Testing Co., 
Rudolph Muller, instructor in textiles, 
Paterson Vocational School and 


Arthur Booth, instructor in chem- 
istry and dyeing, Paterson Voca- 
tional School, who will talk on 


research ; Col. Charles R. Blunt, New 
Jersey State Commissioner of Labor, 
William Green, president, American 
lederation of Labor (tentative) and 
a representative of the Department 
of Labor, who will talk on personnel. 

Following the general session, the 
Institute meeting will divide up into 
six luncheon groups at which further 
problems of the silk industry will be 
considered. The Institute meeting 
will conclude about 3:30 p.m. Satur- 
day. This will allow the delegates a 
leeway of three and one-half hours 
before the formal opening of the 
Silk Machinery Exposition at 7 p.m. at the Armory. 
The arrangements for the ceremonies incident to the 
opening of the show have not yet been completed, but it is 
understood that they will be brief. 

The show will be open from 7 to 10:30 p.m. Saturday 
evening and will reopen Monday afternoon, running 
from 1 p.m. to 10:30 p.m. daily until the closing on the 
night of Saturday, Nov. 21. 

Plans for the National Silk Convention, to be held at 
the Alexander Hamilton Hotel, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, Nov. 18 and 19, are in charge of C. Walter Lotte, 
chairman of the convention committee; Mr. Lotte is 
president of the Paterson Board of Public Works. The 
program for this two-day session as completed to date 
fo.lows: general and technical papers to be presented by 
Thomas B. Hill, president of the Silk Association of 
America, Inc., Alon Bement, (continued on, page 81) 


List of Exhibitors 


National Silk Machinery Exposition 


Morrison Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 

American Hard Rubber Co., New York. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co., Providence, R. lL. 

Sipp Eastwood Corp., Paterson, N. J. 

Warp Twisting In Machine Co. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Van Vlaanderen Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 

Smith, Drum & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Royce Chemical Co., Carlton Hill, N. J 

Hungerford & Terry, Clayton, N. J. 

H. H. Mondon, Inc., Paterson, N. J. 

National Oil Products Co., Harrison, N. J 

Bahnson Co., New York. 

Bliss Engraving Co., Paterson, N. J 

Testing Machines, Inc., New York. 

Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. 

H. C. Lendrim Co., Paterson, N. J 

Manhattan Rubber Co. (Raybestos-Manhattan), Passaic, N. J 
Atlas Refinery Co., Newark, N. J. 

Scandia Mfg. Co., North Arlington, N. J. 

Atlantic Tank Co., North Bergen, N. J. 

Silk City Metals Coating Co., Inc., Paterson, N. J. 
Jacques Wolf Co., Passaic, N. J. 

Permutit Co., New York. 

Olive Oil Soap Co., Paterson, N. J. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

U. S. Testing Co., New York. 

Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Foster Machine Co., Westfield, Mass. 
Universal Winding Co., New York. 
Textile Supplies, Inc., Paterson, N. J. 
H. M. Smith Co., Paterson, N. J. 
Werner Machine Co., Passaic, N. J. 
General Tank Co., New York. 
Sheldon Electric Corp., New York. 
Johnson Engineering & Mfg. Co., Wilkes 
U. S. Textile Machine Co., Scranton, Pa. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Atwood Machine Co., Stonington, Conn. 


Barre, Pa. 
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of wet canvas on layout table 


Hardening and Fullin 


Key Operations in 


Pressed-Felt Manufacture 


By Frederick Albert Hayes 


@ Not only does the manufacturer of pressed felt 
experience most of the usual troubles encountered by 
woolen men, but he has his own individual difficulties 
as well. The hardening and fulling processes, described 
in the accompanying discussion, are unique to felt manu- 
facture. The first article (Aug. 15, page 28) covered 
the blending, carding, and forming operations; and fur- 
ther articles will discuss scouring, dyeing, and finishing 
and will conclude with a brief study of felt-mill cost 
methods and related matters. The theory of felting is 
discussed in the present article. 


N A previous article on this subject it was empha- 

sized that a felt, in the commercial meaning of the 

term, is a cloth produced without recourse to spin- 
ning and weaving and that it is necessary that wool be 
present as a substantial ingredient of the batch. The 
reason for the latter requirement is that wool is the only 
textile fiber which has felting qualities. The operations 
of hardening and fulling, which are described in this 
section, employ this characteristic of wool to convert the 
fluffy bat of fibers into a piece of cloth of the desired 
tensile strength. This is accomplished in two operations 
—hardening and fulling. 

The hardening machine consists of four essential parts 
—layout table, steam table, platen hardener, and roll-up 
table. The layout table varies in length depending on 
the housing facilities available, but a space of 23 ft. is 
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Several bats of wool are separated by layers 


ample. It is made up of a series of wooden 
rollers supported in a suitable frame and 
is approximately 100 in. wide. At the 
delivery end of the layout table is located 
a steam pan; and immediately adjacent, the 
platen hardener. The latter consists of two 
heavy iron platens, usually 96 in. wide and 
48 in. long. The lower platen is fixed, and 
the upper one is capable of being raised 
vertically several inches. When closed 
down, an eccentric imparts a short, hori- 
zontal, vibratory motion to the upper plate 
in a direction at right angles to the passage 
of the cloth. 

The roll-up table may be 18 ft. long and 
is similar to the layout table with the addi- 
tion of brackets at the sides to hold the 
ends of the roll-up rolls. A heavy canvas 
apron is placed over the layout table, over 
the steam pan, through the platens of the 
hardener, and then over the roll-up table. 
This canvas is somewhat longer than twice 
the overall length of the apparatus, and its 
surplus length is rolled up at both ends of 
the machine. These rolls are power driven, 
and by their action the canvas can be 
pulled back and forth over the machine. 
The machine is prepared for operation by 
spraying the lower apron with water, roll- 
ing out a bat of felt on the layout table, 
and covering with a sheet of canvas, which 
is also sprayed. Another bat of felt is 
super-imposed, covered, and sprayed. 

A machine will hold one, two, or three 
bats, depending on the thickness of the bats 
and the result desired. Usually a bat has 
to go through the operation two or three 
times, and it is customary to have three 
pieces on one hardener, one of which is 
going through for the third and last time, 
one is on its second trip, and the other is 
undergoing the original treatment. This method pro- 
duces one finished piece and allows the addition of a 
fresh bat each run. 

The bats, separated by the convases, are then drawn 
over the steam pan by actuating the bottom carrying 
canvas. After suitable steaming, the bottom apron is 
moved forward a distance equal to the width of the 
platens ; and thus the bats are carried between the platens 
of the hardener. The top platen is lowered so that its 
entire weight rests on the felt, and the hardening opera- 
tion is started. This throws the top platen back and 
forth in a range of i in. to 2 in. and at a speed of 
about 600 vibrations per minute at right angles to the 
length of the cloth. The throw or length of the shuttle 
motion is regulated to secure the best results. A throw 
which is too long will cut the cloth, and one which is 
too short will not produce the desired felting action. 
The vibratory motion is continued for a specified time 
up to a maximum of 90 seconds. The machine is then 
stopped, the platen raised; and the felt moved forward 
a distance equal to the width of the platen in order to 
repeat the operation on the section just removed from 
the steam pan. Thus the entire length of the bat is 
drawn through the hardener by consecutive sections, 
each of which is the width of the platen. This width 
is called a “draw.” After a few draws the partially 
unrolled bats which were originally at the extreme end 
of the layout table have approached the steam pan. 
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The workmen, of whom there are two—one on each 
side—will then unroll the bats and canvas coverings still 
further. In this manner the entire length of the piece 
s gradually unrolled. As the hardened felt and canvas 
heets emerge from the platen and are carried on the 
apron toward the end of the roll-up table, each piece of 
cloth is separately wound on a wooden roll, the ends of 
which are held in brackets suitably placed on both sides 
of the table. The rolls are actuated by the movement 
of the bottom carrying apron. 

* A modern hardener may be fully automatic or semi- 
automatic in operation. A fully automatic machine will 
run the platen the desired time, raise the platen, carry 
forward the felt, lower the platen, and resume the vibra- 
tion. Such a machine is illustrated in Fig. 4. 

Platens are of various sizes, from 48 in. to 96 in. in 
length and 100 in. in width, and may have an oscillating 
motion in the same plane or a simple motion in one 
direction only. Reference to the diagram, Fig. 2, and 
photographs will assist in understanding this operation, 
which is unique and employed only in the manufacture 
of felt. Many factors enter into the successful harden- 
ing of felt, such as the amount of water spray used, 
a steaming, time of hardening, adjustment of stroke, 
' proper layout, accuracy of draw, etc. A heavy pad-felt 
will naturally require different treatment from a lining 
or slipper felt, and it is not possible in the limited scope 
of this article to indicate more than the general process. 

The purpose of hardening was to convert the fluffy 
hat into a piece of cloth with sufficient tensile strength 
to stand the subsequent fulling operation, which in turn 
is to give it additional strength by completing or partially 
completing the felting action. Both of these processes 
itilize the characteristic felting quality of wool to 
achieve the result desired in the cloth being made. ‘The 

physical and chemical properties which impart the felting 

quality to wool will be discussed after describing the 
fulling operation. Both hardening and fulling are 
primarily felting operations, and the theory of each 
action is identical. It is therefore desirable to describe 
g first the process of manufacture and then the theory. 

The completion of the hardening process leaves the 
hat as a compact cloth wound on a wooden roll. It is 
n a damp, warm condition; and to secure the best 
results, the roll should be placed on end for at least 
?4 hr. to cool and drain. After several hours the roll 
hould be reversed so that the excess water will not all 
collect at the roll botton and cause uneven fulling. 
Fulling is accomplished by dampening the felt with a 
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suitable lubricant, usually a soap and soda solution, and 
then subjecting it to the ‘kicking action of fulling stocks. 
Controversy will rage as to the best lubricant, and each 
mill has its own formula, which it naturally regards as 
the best. For heavy and prolonged fulling, a high-titre 
soap is dissolved in the ratio of 4 to 6 oz. of chip soap 
to 1 gal. of water and built up with 1 to 4 oz. of soda. 
The soap should be completely dissolved in boiling water, 
and it may take several hours to do this. The soda ash, 
or preferably gran-carb of soda, is then added and the 
boiling continued until complete solution has taken place. 
Water is added to make the necessary volume, and the 
vat allowed to cool until the soap has jellied. Several 
buckets of this mixture are placed in a soaping machine 
and liquified by a closed steam coil. The felt is run 
wide open through the rolls of the machine; and the 
bottom roll, which is partially submerged in the liquid 
soap, transfers to the cloth a uniform amount. 

It is appreciated that almost every felt manufacturer 
who reads this article will disagree with the exact 
formula and method described, but it will serve to 
illustrate one way which has been commonly and _ suc- 
cessfully used. Fulling can be accomplished with plain 
hot water, a lukewarm solution of sulfuric acid and 
water, a sulfonated-oil emulsion with water, or almost 
any kind of soap or soda with water. I say “any kind 
of soap” advisedly. Every job has its own particular 
requirements, and it is well to find out. just what 
material is best suited to produce the desired results. 
Naturally, a different product should be used for fulling 
light-weight linings than for fulling heavy-weight shoe 
felts. But so many different things are used for this 
purpose, all of which have some merit, that it is best 
not to attempt to be too dictatorial as to the most 
approved method. One of the most trying things in a 
felt mill is to witness the unanimity with which a boss 
fuller is condemned. Every hand is against him; and 
his usual alibi is that the soap, oil, or fulling compound 
he is using is defective. This ignores the fact that there 
are numerous and more probable reasons for difficulty 
in fulling than trouble with the soap. 

Variations in fulling results often start back in the 
blend itself and can be traced to the optimism of 
superintendent in hoping that a lower-priced substitu- 
tion will work out all right. The blend will card satis- 
factorily, of course, and by a bit of adjustment in hard- 
ening will still look good. But when it gets to the fulling 
department, the trouble will show up, and the fulling 
boss has to go hunting alibis again. 
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A common method of soaping the hardened felt is to 
unroll it and lay it out on the floor. The soap solution, 
acid solution, or whatever fulling compound is used is 
then sprayed on from an ordinary watering can. 


Measuring and Fulling 


Just before entering the piece into the fulling machine, 

length is determined by measurement with a yard- 
stick. A workman will measure a piece quite rapidly. 
Unfortunately this method is inaccurate, although con- 
sidered good enough by many mills. A much _ better 
method is to run the piece over a measuring perch 
when taking off the roll prior to soaping. 

The soaped pieces are now entered into the fulling 
stocks. Reference to Fig. 3 will show a fulling machine 
to consist of a wooden box, rectangular in shape, 
approximately 88 in. long and 38 in. wide, with a 
bottom curved to conform to the arc formed by the 
motion of the two reciprocating hammers, which are 
hung above the center of the box. These hammers con- 
sist of long, heavy pieces of wood suspended at their 
upper ends over the box. The ends 
in the box are enlarged by a series of 
stair-like additions, giving the effect 
of large, clumsy hammers. The bot- 
tom of the hammer is curved to allow 
it to swing freely and evenly along 
the bottom of the confining box, 
which in turn conforms to the arc 
described by the hammer in its action. 
A reciprocating motion is given by a 
cam or an eccentric. The force of 
the blow is governed by the power 
actuating the machine and the space 
between the hammer and confining 
ends. The ends of the box rise sharply 
upward from the limit of the hammer — Fig. 3. 
stroke, and it is in this space that the 
goods to be felted or fulled are placed. 

The cloth, after soaping or otherwise wetting with a 
suitable agent to bring about the turgescence or swelling 
necessary for fulling, is folded into the mill and the 
hammers started. To one unfamiliar with the process, 
it would seem that such vigorous mechanical action 
would pound the cloth to pieces. As the hammers move 
to and fro, the cloth is alternately compressed and 
released between the face of the hammer and the ends 
of the box. Due to the shape of the box ends, a 
rotating motion is given to the whole mass of cloth in 
the mill; and thus, in a short time, every fiber of the 
cloth is submitted to a flexing action, as well as to a 
more or less continual secondary motion due to the 
movement of the cloth. 

Heat is generated by the pounding of the mills and 
the internal friction of the cloth itself. When the cloth 
is first put into the mill, it is soft and bulky. Conse- 
quently only one piece can be placed in each end, or a 
total of two for the machine capacity. Depending on 
the cloth or the individual idea of the fuller, the cloth 
may be folded-in widthwise or lengthwise of the box. 
lhe kickers are started, and it is at this point that it is 
very important to see that the cloth starts to turn 
in the mill. In a few minutes, depending on the stock 
used, the machine is stopped and the cloth pulled out. 


Overhauling 


Now comes a very important operation known as 
“overhauling.” It consists of the cloth being handled 
hy two men, one on each side, who pull over the whole 
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Typical fulling mill of the 
reciprocating hammer type 





length and straighten out the edges, parts of which have 
become folded over and the surfaces stuck together. 
After this, the goods are pulled widthwise by the two 
men standing directly opposite each other and carefully 
stretching the cloth back to approximately its original 
width. This is necessary, as the piece will shrink or 
felt much faster in the width than in the length. Felt 
may be spoiled in the first “run” if it stays in too long 
or if any of the details are overlooked. 

Two more pieces are given a first “run” and then the 
four pieces are returned to the fulling mill—two in each 
end—and the kickers started. Heavier grades in a 
smaller mill may allow of only one piece to a side; but 
the usual shoe felt can be fulled four to a mill, two on 
each side of the kickers, in a box 88 in. by 38 in. More 
soap solution may be needed during the second run, 
which may last 10 to 20 min. Care must be used to 
keep the felt turning, and an amount of soap must be 
added which is enough to assist the turning action but 
not so excessive as to cause “wallowing.” ‘This is a 
condition where the goods will not turn, but merely mat 
against the ends of the box. To cor- 
rect it, the pieces are pulled out and 
wrung to remove excess soap. Con- 
siderable attention is given to the cor- 
rect amount of soap during fulling, as 
it is a very important factor. If not 
enough is present, chafing or flocking 
will result. 

\ good way to determine the soap 
content is to grasp a handful of cloth 
and wring it fairly hard. A _ soap 
lather which is white, fluffy, and lively 
should appear on the surface only 
when considerable pressure has been 
exerted. If the soap has “turned to 
water,” look out for trouble, as some- 
thing has gone wrong with the emul- 
sion or acid stock is in the blend. 

Of course the soap has not actually “turned to water,” 
but this is a common mill expression. What has hap- 
pened is that the presence of acid or some agent has 
broken up the soap, released the fatty acids, and 
destroyed its lathering qualities. Until sufficient soap 
has been added to overcome this agent, no lather will 
appear. Not only is excess soap used, but invariably, 
longer fulling is required to shrink the goods to the 
desired length and width. Longer fulling immediately 
implies more flocking and goods of inferior quality. , 

During the second run the felt will warm up from the 
friction. At the conclusion of the run, the pieces are 
pulled and overhauled as before, although some exertion 
is needed to pull them out to width. A third run is 
given as before, but lasts for 30 min. Now the combined 
effort of two men is needed to drag the cloth back to 
width. 

The original trimmed width of 84 in. will be reduced 
to 45 in. from the mill; and to stretch this back to 60 
in. requires a great deal of force skillfully applied by 
the two overhaulers. New men on the job will have 
sore fingers and wrists until they are broken in. After 
overhauling, the boss fuller will measure the length of 
goods to determine how much more fulling is needed to 
obtain the desired finished length. From the card the 
bat was 42 yd. long, and this may have to be reduced by 
fulling to 25 to 28 yd. Of course the shrinking has 
increased the density and the thickness of the cloth, and 
strict adherence must be made to pulled lengths to get 
the final desired results. Experience is the only guide 
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ine out in the subsequent scouring and dyeing processes. 

[f a piece is supposed to full down to 24 yd. in three 
runs and at the end of that period is 26 yd. long, it 
must be returned for another run of sufficient duration 

shrink it to the proper length. It is practical and 
desirable to bring all pieces to within a half yard of the 
..andard length. If there is plenty of good felting wool 

the blend, little difficulty is found in fulling; but the 
trick is to use a cheaper blend which will full properly 
and give a finished cloth of suitable quality. Cheapen- 
ing the blend too much, however, is poor economy 
because of the increased fulling time required and the 
poorer quality of the resultant cloth. 


Flocking 


During the fulling process considerable chafing takes 
place, accompanied by the rubbing off of balls of wool 
fiber called flocks. These are removed from the bottom 
of the machine through holes at each side by means of 
an iron hook. This is thrust between the bottom of the 
hammer and the box, and the flocks are hooked out onto 
the floor. They have 
small value, but can gen- 
erally be sold. No matter 
what the original batch 
contained in the way of 
cotton, ete., the flocks are 
always practically 100% 
wool fiber, and consist of 
the smooth fibers which 
do not readily entangle 
themselves in the felt. 

Different goods will 
require different degrees 
of fulling. A light lin- 
ing-felt with a finished 
veight of 10 oz. per 
lineal yard, 72 in. wide, 
will take three short 
runs. Instead of using great force to pull the goods 
out to width, care must be used not to tear them apart. 
\ heavy pad felt may take two runs, while a heavy 
hoe felt may require four runs, the last two of 30 to 
{0 min. duration. After fulling, the pieces are scoured. 

The hardening and fulling serve to transform the 
fleecy, carded bat into a piece of cloth. This is done by 
creating the conditions requisite to the felting of wool. 
hese are suitable conditions of moisture, temperature, 
nd mechanical action. 

It has been noted that felting can take place in widely 
lifferent liquids, ranging from acid to soap. Water is 
he essential ingredient, however. The other agents 

ssist in the absorption of water by the wool as a 
olloid in order to bring it to a turgescent state. Wiauth- 
ut this, wool will not felt but will be broken up. 

\n important factor in creating this state of turges- 
ence is the proper temperature. This has been found 

be about 104° F.; and a properly-loaded mill will, 
iter a time, bring the goods to about that heat. On the 
ardening machine the conditions of moisture and heat 
ave been obtained by spraying and steaming the bat. 

he third essential is the mechanical means of giving 
otion to the fiber. Under these conditions the cloth 

felted because of the matting together, intermingling, 
nd interlacing of individual fibers while in this state 

' reduced elasticity, such a condition being due to the 
hsorption of water by the fiber. Fulling results from 

e tendency of the wool fiber to return to its natural 
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to what may be expected of certain blends in string- 


Fig. 4. 


and original state of crimpiness or waviness when the 
above conditions are fulfilled. 

There are three main theories as to the cause of felt- 
ing: (1) serration, (2) adherence, and (3) interlacing. 
The serration theory considers that the interlocking of 
the fibers allowed by the imbricated structure of wool 
is the primary cause of felting. Examination of felted 
wool fabrics under the microscope fails to reveal any 
such phenomenon. However, disbelieving visual evi- 
dence, there are arguments supporting this,theory. Fine 
wools are better felting wools than the coarse ones, and 
it is fair to say that the felting quality varies as the 
scales per inch. Furthermore, other fibers such as cot- 
ton, silk, etc., have no scales and cannot be felted. 

While the interlocking of scales seems to be a suffi- 
cient explanation at first hand, it is not fully adequate. 
In the first place, the microscope does not show it. Next, 
if the number of scales were the only requisite, it would 
be possible to full the shear flocks from the cropping 
machine. Again, the projection of the scales from the 
surface of the fiber is very small; and, while such 
projection is sufficient to make the fiber tend to creep 





Fully automatic platen hardener 


in one direction only, it does not entirely explain felting. 

The second theory of felting, that of the fiber adher- 
ence, can be disposed of briefly. It assumes that under 
fulling or milling conditions adjacent fibers adhere to 
each other. If this were true, then worsted fabrics would 
felt better than woolen, which is not the case. 

The third theory puts forth the interlacing of the 
fibers as the prime cause of felting. Microscopic exam- 
ination of felt shows a mass of inextricably tangled 
fibers. A haystack owes whatever stability it possesses 
to the entanglement of the grass stalks. A barbed-wire 
fence—or indeed ordinary steel wire, or even rope— 
can make a satisfactory tangle which it is almost impos- 
sible to disorganize. Similarly a woolen cloth or felt 
has had the fibers placed so haphazardly that a certain 
amount of strength results from mere entanglement. 

\nything which assisted further entanglement would 
be advantageous in the production of felt, and this brings 
up the consideration of the natural waviness or crimpi- 
ness of wool fiber. In woolen carding, because of the 
random placement, the curls are held from returning 
to the original state because of the haystack-like effect 
of the fibers; but this tendency remains. 

Thus it is seen that the hardening and fulling opera- 
tions merely supply the requirements of moisture, tem- 
perature, and motion, which allow the fiber to return 
to its original condition of curliness and, by such action, 
shrink the fabric in length and width and increase its 
thickness and density. 
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U.S. Textile Research Institute 
Reports Progress 


N inventory of accomplishment 

features the current issue of the 
bulletin of the U. S. Institute for Tex- 
tile Research. Although the annual 
meeting will be held in New York 
Nov. 5, the fiscal year closed Sept. 30, 
and consequently the secretary, Charles 
H. Clark, was directed to present a 
brief report of progress. This is 
abstracted below: 


U. S. Institute closes its fiscal year with 
all bills paid and with a small balance in 
its treasury, plus $2,000 in its permanent 
fund. 

U. S. Institute started Nov. 6, 1930 with 
39 annual and 17 contributing members, 
and now has 98 annual, 36 contributing and 
two life members. 

U. S. Institute has provided the textile 
industry for the first time with a complete 
plan for research on the cooperative basis, 
and with an organization capable of oper- 
ating that plan when and if adequate moral 
and financial cooperation is made avail- 
able. 

Its Research Committee has appointed 
six sub-committees, and although both the 
main committee and these sub-committees 
will be further expanded, they have already 
started active work. 

Six institutions have qualified as partici- 
pating laboratories of U. S. Institute, 
which cooperation involves their doing a 
certain amount of resear/ a gratis on prob- 
lems assigned by the Research Committee. 

The following research problems have 
been assigned to Participating Labora- 
tories, and work is already in progress on 
them at the first three laboratories listed 
above: 

Scientific Study of the Wear of Fab- 
rics and the Development of Methods for 
Measuring Resistance to Wear. 

Investigation of the Relative Suitabili- 
ties of the Present Methods for Testing 
Yarns. 

Study of the Causes of Shrinkage of 
Cotton and Wool. 

Development of Testing 
the Fastness of Dyes. 

In addition, the Research Committee has 
started examination of 70 additional re- 
search problems submitted to U. S. In- 
stitute, assigning ten of these and discard- 
ing seven of an initial 17. 

The publication of an annual volume, to 
be entitled “Progress in Textile Research,” 
has been authorized and the underwriting 
of publication expenses has been arranged 
for. It will cover every branch of the 
textile industry and every process in which 
there has been noteworthy research prog- 
ress, and each chapter will be written by an 


Methods for 


authority to be selected by the editor, Dr. 
W. F. Edwards, chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee on abstracts and bibliography. It 
will be a new and important addition to 
textile literature and will be available to 
members of U. S. Institute at cost price 


T. R. I. BULLETIN’s SERVICE 


The combined August-September 
of T. R. I. Bulletin is the seventh number 
published. Its chief and noteworthy sery 
ice to the industry is the section devoted to 
research abstracts, bibliography and book 
reviews. The service to U. S. Institute 


Issue 
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members has also included the furnishing 
of photostat or other copies of complete 
articles, and many members have taken ad- 
vantage of this supplementary service. 

“A Survey of Textile Research in the 
United States,” that U. S. Institute was in- 
vited by The Textile Foundation to con- 
duct, has been completed at a total cost of 
less than half the $5,000 appropriated by 
The Foundation for thé work and the 
mimeographed report of 129 pages has 
been delivered. It is hoped that The 
Foundation will permit T. R. I. Bulletin to 
publish a summary of the report. 

Not qualifying as an accomplishment as 
yet, but worthy of mention in this in- 





ventory as an important activity is the 
Membership Promotion Committee of 
which Vice-President Scheel is chairman 
and E. N. Hood and W. E. Winchester 
are members. At the June meeting of the 
Board of Directors a plan was proposed 
by Messrs. Alban Eavenson and Allen R. 
Mitchell, Jr., for a membership promotion 
campaign that should be built around a 
series of large meetings in leading textile 
centers, and that they believed might re- 
quire as much as $5,000 for its financing. 
They, Mr. Scheel and the president offered 
to underwrite the expense at $500 each 
provided a total of $5,000 was raised. 
Since then it has been deemed advisable to 
revise the plan to cover an equal number 
of relatively small luncheon meetings, and 
Chairman Scheel’s committee may be ex- 
pected to report upon this at the next 
meeting of the executive committee of the 
organization. 


Calls on Underwear Industry for 


Real Leadership This Winter 


“We are facing not a theoretical situa- 
tion but an array of disconcerting 
trends which, unless they are met and 
overcome, may take from us all that 
we have held dear in the past and 
have hoped for in the future.” . . . 
This warning, sounded by Roy Cheney 
in his letter to underwear manufac- 
cannot be dismissed as can 
statements of chronic alarmists. It 
presents a challenge, not only to the 
industry Mr. Cheney represents, but 
to all industry.—Editor. 


turers, 


+ 


HE need for the highest type of 
leadership in industry if the prob- 
lems of the coming winter are to be met 
is emphasized by Roy A. Cheney, secre- 
tary of the Associated Knit Under- 
wear Manufacturers of America, in the 
following letter sent to the membership : 
“IT am gravely concerned with condi- 
tions as they will probably exist through- 
out our country during the approaching 
winter. 

“The great need is for stability in 
every branch of commerce and in the 
building up of that sense of security 
which is being so badly shaken. 

“In our industry you are among the 
leaders. You are also among the leaders, 
if not the leader, in your own com- 
munity. It is to you, that the rank and 
file of the people are looking for guid- 
ance and reassurance. 

“Already we business executives are 
being blamed for present conditions and 
for the mental and material suffering 
which now exists and which will prob- 
ably increase as the days grow colder. 

“We are facing not a theoretical situa- 
tion but an array of disconcerting 
trends, which, unless they are met and 
overcome, may take from us all that 
we have held dear in the past and have 
hoped for in the future. 

“The time has come for the develop- 
ment of a sense of public duty and for 
a degree of cooperation greater even 
than that displayed during the war. I 
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believe the time has come for a greater 
mercy, for a greater charity and a 
greater forbearance and fairness in our 
thoughts and dealings with men, and for 
a greater belief in the sincerity of the 
other man. 

“The time has come for an abandon- 
ment of any practices which smack of 
overreaching or unfair competition, be- 
cause these now not alone affect our 
own business and our industry, but 
affect the stability and sense of security 
which is so essential to the welfare of 
the nation. 

“No action should be taken which 
may destroy confidence without the 
most careful thought and careful exam- 
ination into all the facts. 

“The salesman, selling agent or sales 
manager who reports to his chief a 
change in market conditions, without the 
most careful investigation of which he 
is capable is not fit to hold a position of 
trust and responsibility. 

“The mill executive who inaugurates 
a change in policy which may shake the 
earning power of his industry and of 
his own stockholders and employees, 
without the most careful checking of 
the data given to him and through every 
possible source open to him, is adding a 
large quota to the national burden of suf- 
fering, want, misery and despair.” 


> Further Growth in All-Water 
Route for Silk Shipping 


Transportation routings of raw silk 
from the Orient to the New York 
market have changed considerably in the 
last four years, 47.9% of silk shipments 
during the first eight months of 1931 
coming by the all water route via 
Panama Canal, as compared with 5.6% 
for the entire year 1928, according 
to the Traffic Bureau of the Silk As- 
sociation of America. As recently as 
1927, silk trains of 30 or more cars, and 
carrying cargoes of raw silk valued as 
high as $5,000,000 were rushed across 
country from west coast docks of trans- 
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Pacific steamships to New York. 
loday few silk trains carry more than 
three cars, and their largest consign- 
ments are worth about $500,000. Lower 
freights rates have been the chief at- 
traction of the all-water route and the 
time element has become less important 
is silk decreased in price. The situa- 
tion was analysed in TExTILE Wor.tp 
for April 11, 1931. The following 
table shows the traffic in bales while 
percentage increases are indicated in 
the chart: 

TRANSPORTATION OF RAW SILK 

FROM THE ORIENT 


All water Route Water and Rail 
via Panama Overland Route 


Bales Bales 

LORE) sah oes 31,319 522,347 

1939 3 ..ucss SEAS 520,448 

1930. .<<sex 2ORCSs 340,654 
1931 (first 8 

Mos.) 169,767 184,661 


> N. C. Manufacturers Shift 
Meeting to Dec. 4 and 5 


The fall meeting of the Cotton Manu- 
facturers of North Carolina will be 
held at the Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, 
N. C., Dec. 4 and 5, instead of Nov. 20 
and 21, according to an announcement 
this week from Hunter Marshall, Jr., 
Charlotte, N. C., secretary of that or- 
ganization. It was stated that the con- 
vention was postponed on account of 
conflict with another event of Statewide 
importance, 


Jack Card Sees Possibilities 
in the Cotton Standard 


Editor, TEXTILE Wor Lp: 
Economists are making a great 


mistake in talking about the gold 
standard and the silver standard, and 
ignoring the cotton standard. 

Your own paper told of cotton be- 
ing accepted in payment for false 
teeth, college tuition, church pledges, 
and what not. 


This, in conjunction 
with the proposal to make dollar 
bills out of cotton, represents what 
to my mind is one of these so-called 
major business upheavals. 
Incidentally, the fact that church 
members in Mississippi may cancel 
unpaid pledges with cotton on basis 
of 20c. a pound has international 
significance. Why not wipe out all 
reparations and war debts with cot- 
ton? On 20c. basis, it could be done 
over-night. 
Jack Carp. 


> Philadelphia Textile Manufac- 


turers Annual Dinner Meeting 


The annual dinner meeting of the 
Philadelphia Textile Manufacturers’ 
Association will be held at the Manu- 
facturers’ Club, Thursday evening, Oct. 
29. Later announcement will be made 
of the features to be offered. 


J oseph Noone’s Sons Co. Celebrates 
Conclusion of First 100 Years in Business 


OSEPH NOONE’S SONS CO., 
Peterborough, N. H., has joined the 
century club and is now celebrating its 
\WUth birthday. The business had its 
inception in 1831. In 1845 Joseph 
Noone bought the interest of H. F. Cogs- 
vell in the venture and became sole 
wner. The first plant was destroyed by 
tire in 1846 but was at once rebuilt. 
in 1870 Joseph Noone died and the busi- 
liess passed to his two sons, Richard H. 
ind Albert W. In 1872 the plant was 
igain destroyed by fire and again re- 
uilt, after a period of temporary opera- 
tion at Merrimack, N. H. In 1887, 
Kkichard H. Noone died and the remain- 
ug partner Albert H. Noone assumed 
‘ull charge and ownership of the com- 
any under the firm name Joseph 
Noone’s Sons Co. In 1914 A. Erland 
(;0yette assumed general management of 
le plant and became treasurer in 1926. 
Mr. Noone is 85 years old and has 
en active in the business for 61 years. 
1926 he became president of William 
Noone & Co., selling agents for 
seph Noone’s Sons Co. 
{he company has successfully special- 
ed on woolen fabrics for mechanical 
urposes including such items as roller, 
earer and washer cloths, slasher and 
zing flannels for cotton mills, printers’ 
inkets, piano cloths, laundry blankets 
| filter cloths. 
[he centenary has been marked by 
issuance of an attractive booklet 





Albert IV. Noone 


illustrating the Noone plant and _per- 
sonnel. Biographical sketches are given 
of the following: Albert W. Noone, 
president; A. Erland Goyette, treasurer 
and general manager; Arnold D. Rund- 
lett, superintendent of the plant since 
1921; Frank G. Page, vice-president in 
charge of sales in New England and 
associated with the company for 31 
years; Arnold T. Malone, manager and 
assistant treasurer, with the company for 


24 years; Miss Mary J. McDermott, 
secretary, with the company for 29 
years; George H. Bridge, Jr., special 


representative, with 26 years service. 
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The sales office in Boston was estab- 
lished in 1881 under the name of Wil- 
liam R. Noone & Co. at 105 Washing- 
ton St. 

Albert W. Noone was the fourth of 
seven children of Joseph Noone. He 
pursued a course in a commercial school 
at Boston after his earlier education in 
New Hampshire, and was 24 years old 
when he first assumed responsibility of 
the business. Since then his interests 
have expanded and he has become not 
only a large land owner in his State 
but associated with other industrial and 
financial organizations. He is president 
of the First National Bank of Peter- 
borough; trustee of the Peterborough 
Savings Bank and vice-president of the 
Federal Trust Co., Waterville, Me. He 
is a member of both the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers and the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers. He is a member of several 
fraternal orders and clubs. He is a 
Democrat and accepted a seat on the 
Governor’s Council in 1912. 

Mayor Goyette in a tribute to Mr. 
Noone printed in the booklet above re- 
ferred to says: “One hundred continuous 
years of manufacturing is an outstand- 
ing achievement, impossible unless the 
manufactory be built as a superstructure 
on a foundation of honesty and service. 
Such are the qualities of Albert Welling- 
ton Noone, who actively conducted the 
business since 1870.” 

Mr. Goyette is 44 years old and a civil 
engineer by training. After a course 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
he was chief engineer for T. A. & R. G. 
Gillespie Engineering Co., New York, 
for three years before joining the Noone 
organization in 1914. He is a director 
of the First National Bank of Peter- 
borough and vice-president of Peter- 
borough Cooperative Bank. 


> Plea for More Profizable 
Operation of Cotton Mills 


The practice of night operation in 
the cotton textile industry and the dis- 
astrous effect of our high tariff as it 
relates to exports of American goods 
were cited by A. G. Myers, president, 
Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., in an 
address before the Charlotte (N. C.) 
Rotary Club Sept. 29, as being largely 
responsible for the present unprofitable 
situation in cotton manufacturing. 

“The industry is very greatly over- 
produced,” Mr. Myers said, “which is 
resulting in cut-throat competition and 
lack of co-operation on the part of many 
engaged in the industry. An adequate 
return has not been made to those in- 
vesting in its stocks nor has a proper 
wage been paid to its help. No industry 
is entitled to survive that cannot pay in- 
vestor a reasonable return on his money 
or pay an adequate wage. Only a few 
cents a pound more for the goods manu- 
factured would afford relief in both of 
these directions. 

“The time has come when night work 
in the industry should be discontinued 
altogether. The evils of overproduction 
cannot be corrected until night work is 
discontinued. 
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verseers’ 


ound- Table 


THIS department offers a new subject for 
discussion each week and gives readers’ 
comments on problems introduced dur- 


ing previous weeks. The subject which 


was opened four weeks ago is closed this 
week and a summary of contributed 
ideas is given on opposite page 


© 


Uni forms for Employees 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

| THINK wearing uniforms is a great idea for many 
reasons. Lhere are a number of mills that have already 
adopted this idea. If there wasn’t anything to uniforms 
they would not be worn in the Army, Navy, Marines, etc., 
also in colleges all over the country. 

| think a good idea is for each department in the mill to 
wear a different color uniform. For example: If a white 
uniform is worn in the spool room, and blue in the spinning 
room, when an operative of the spool room leaves his job 
and goes to any other department of the mill, he can easily 
he detected. This will prevent loafing on the job. Another 
reason is that one person may be making more money than 
another person, and wearing better clothes. This causes 
hard feelings and discontent among the other workers. The 
uniform idea completely eliminates this, making all the 
operatives wear clothing of the same quality. 

\ group of people dressed alike look better and neater 
than a crowd of workers in vari-colored clothes. Then, too, 
employees will take more interest in their work when they 
don’t have to worry about their clothes. Just the fact that 
workers wear uniforms show that they are willing to 
cooperate with their employers, and that they take an 
interest in their Mill, Home and Community. 

W. H. Hann, Anderson Hosiery Mills. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

| want to say to Bill and Pete that I was in the army 
too and the worst thing that I can imagine is a bunch of 
rookies in uniforms, some about four numbers too big and 
some equally as small, some pressed and some looking like a 
trizzled chicken. 

We have tried uniforms for girls in our mill and there 
was no end to the trouble that they caused. If evervone 
would take pride in their uniform and keep them clean 11 
would be O.K., but when some would come in with them 
dirty and wrinkled and others would be spotless and well 
pressed, well, you know how you feel when you have a 
new suit or dress and feel like a million dollars and meet 
someone on the street with the same thing on not cleaned 
and pressed; you just want to go home and change. How 
many times have you heard a lady say “I saw my new hat 
on a negro today” and from that time on they don’t appre- 
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“_— sure all of you will agree,” Superintendent 
Chase opened the meeting, “that a mill should 
be kept clean, but there is some question of how it 
should be kept clean. To get down to the point, 
we have a lot of floor in this mill and the floor must 
be scrubbed. Do you think that I, as super, should 
have general charge of keeping all the floors in the 
mill clean, or do you think that each of you over- 
seers should have charge of his own department,” 

‘I’ve said more than once,” Bill spoke up, ‘that 
the more you make an overseer responsible for his 
department, the better the department is going to 
be run. In other words, give the overseer charge 
of absolutely everything you can in connection 
with his department. Taking this particular case 
of scrubbing the floors, I think it would be poor stuff 
if the overseer wasn’t responsible for the way the 
floor looked. Why, not more than a month ago 
I visited a friend of mine who is an overseer in a 
plant down the line. When we walked into his 
room in the mill I noticed that the floor was pretty 
oily agd dirty and I guess my friend noticed that | 
noticed for he said to me ‘it’s not my fault that 
the floor is so dirty, because they have a gang 
who are supposed to do all the cleaning in the mill 
and I haven't anything to do with it.’ Well, now, 
| ask you, is that a good way to have things? If 
the overseer is responsible for keeping the floors 
clean he is going to be darn sure that they are clean 
If the overseer is 
not responsible for scrubbing he doesn’t have as 


as a matter of personal pride. 


much pride in the way things look and he soon loses 
That’s 
my answer to this problem of who should have 


interest and lets dirt and lint accumulate. 


charge of keeping the floors scrubbed.” 
“Before Bill jumps on me,” Pete rejoined, “I'll 


hasten to admit that the overseer should be respon- 


ciate the hat any more. The same applies to the uniform. 

My verdict is let everyone wear what they can afford. 
Whether it be silk or cotton they are both textiles. It’s 
alright for soldiers to wear uniforms but you’re not in the 


army now. S. L. Mavitry, Richmond Hosiery Mills. 


Beautif ying Mill Grounds 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

As FoR improving the appearance of mill grounds, I think 
it is one of the best investments that any company can 
make. Our Creator planted a garden in Eden and out of 
the ground was made to grow every tree that is pleasant 
to the sight. 

| believe any operative—or rather the majority—would 
rather work for a company that tries to have the mill 
grounds looking beautiful with flowers and shrubbery, than 
work for a company whose sole object is getting the work 
done regardless of surroundings or of living conditions of 
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sible for keeping his room free of dirt and lint in 
so far as is possible, but I think that the actual 
scrubbing should be under the supervision of the 
super or of someone not connected with a definite 
department. It is much more economical to have 
a scrubbing crew that moves from room to room 
on a definite schedule than to have, one scrubber 
attached to a certain room where he probably 
hasn’t enough work to keep him busy all the time. 
It's just another application of the principle of 
heing able to schedule a large amount of work 
better than small units. Another point that makes 
me vote for scrubbing independent of the overseers 
is that more and more scrubbing machines are 
coming into use—and you certainly wouldn't want 
one machine for each department, nor would you 
vant the overseers scrapping among themselves as 
to who should use the machine next.” 


o 


Do you believe that such items as scrub- 
bing floors should be supervised by in- 
dividual overseers or by the super? 

Overseers and others are invited to discuss this and 
other questions brought up in the super’s talks. 
Letters accepted and published will be paid for 


without regard to length. Brevity is desirable. 





e help. I can’t help but agree with Pete that money spent 
inproving the looks of a mill might better be spent in 
mething more tangible—but it seldom is. I believe the 
elp will be a little more proud of their organization and 
ie place where they live if efforts are made to beautify 
e grounds. H. B. BecKNELL, Ranlo Mfg. Co. — 


litor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

_Iv 1s impossible to appreciate the financial returns from 
ne money spent in keeping the outside appearance of a 

ill neat and beautiful, yet we often read of such places 

Lever Bros., who have spent thousands of dollars to 
ike their newest factory a work of art. 

(here are few people so utterly practical as to have no 
esthetic feelings, but there are a great many modern busi- 
ess men who consider it a waste of money to lay out a 
mart lawn or flower bed in front of their works. We will 
mit that those beautiful clock towers on some buildings 
re not necessities, nor is it necessary to have the firm 

name worked out in privet hedges, but we all stop to admire 
uch things. 
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No, these things are not necessities, but they are the 
things which make us into human beings, instead of 
machines. They are the things that make more bearable 
the drab lives that some people have to live; and though 
we may see no monetary returns, they will mean a few 
more kindly thoughts between employees and their task- 
masters, W. F. P. 


A Pension Plan for Workers 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

IN THESE days when Russia is making a real threat to 
overthrow capitalism, many companies are giving serious 
thought to pension and benefit plans of various kinds. This 
is as it should be. Capitalism must find a means of pro- 
viding guaranteed employment, disability and death benefits, 
and old age security for the average worker if the present 
economic system is to survive in America. 

It would seem that a satisfactory pension plan should 
include certain essential features: 

1. The pension fund should be created in part by the com- 
pany and should be maintained by annual contributions by 
the company and by the employees participating in the plan. 
(Participation by the employee must be optional under the 
laws of certain States.) 

2. The certificate of participation should not constitute a 
contract and its issuance should confer no enforceable right. 
No assignment of the certificate should be valid. These 
provisions are necessary for the company’s protection under 
our present competitive system. 

3. Employees should not be eligible to participate in a 
pension plan until after they have been in the employ of the 
company for a continuous period of one year. 

4. Emplovees earning in excess of $300 per month should 
not be eligible to participate in the plan. 

5. A participating employee who is laid off on account 
of lack of work, or for any reason over which he has no 
control, who returns to the company’s employ within 60 days 
should be reinstated to participation without loss. 

6. If an employee absents himself from work without per- 
mission or explanation, his participation should cease at the 
end of the second week of absence. Employment elsewhere 
for any period of time should be cause for forfeiture of 
participation. 

7. Retirement age for men should be in the neighborhood 
of 65 years and for women, 55 years. A suggested retire- 
ment schedule runs from $10 monthly for 10 years or less 
completed continuous participation in plant to $60 for 30 
years participation. 

In the long run the returns to the company in loyalty, 
good will, and increased production which result from such 
plans far outweigh the financial outlay involved in their ad- 
ministration. S. A. SWITZER. 


® 


Summary of Discussion 


On Mill Grounds 


Opinion was unanimous that it was a good in- 
vestment for a mill to make the surroundings 
attractive by suitable landscaping and care. The 
contributions held that the workers spent so 
much time in the mill that a pleasing mill ex- 
terior could be regarded almost in the same 
light as pleasant surroundings for the home. 
It was held that a well kept mill induced better 
work than one whose appearance was slovenly, 
and attracted a better class of help. 
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Overseers’ 


Round-T able 


THIS department offers a new subject for 
discussion each week and gives readers’ 
comments on problems introduced dur- 
The subject which 
was opened four weeks ago is closed this 


ing previous weeks. 


week and a summary of contributed 
ideas is given on opposite page 
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Uniforms for Employees 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table : 

| THINK wearing uniiorms is a great idea for many 
reasons. There are a number of mills that have already 
adopted this idea. If there wasn’t anything to uniforms 
they would not be worn in the Army, Navy, Marines, etc., 
also in colleges all over the country. 

| think a good idea is for each department in the mill to 
wear a different color uniform. For example: If a white 
uniform is worn in the spool room, and blue in the spinning 
room, when an operative ot the spool room leaves his job 
and goes to any other department of the mill, he can easily 
be detected. This will prevent loafing on the job. Another 
reason is that one person may be making more money than 
another person, and wearing better clothes. This causes 
hard feelings and discontent among the other workers. The 
uniform idea completely eliminates this, making all the 
operatives wear clothing of the same quality. 

\ group ot people dressed alike look better and neater 
than a crowd otf workers in vari-colored clothes. Then, too, 
employees will take more interest in their work when they 
don't have to WOrry about their clothes. Just the fact that 
workers wear uniforms show that thev are willing to 
cooperate with their employers, and that they take an 
interest in their Mill, Home and Community. 

W. H. Hanpb, Anderson Hosiery Mills. 


ditor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

| want to say to Bill and Pete that I was in the army 
too and the worst thing that I can imagine is a bunch of 
rookies in uniforms, some about four numbers too big and 
some equally as small, some pressed and some looking like a 
trizzled chicken. 

We have tried uniforms for girls in our mill and there 
was no end to the trouble that they caused. If everyone 
would take pride in their uniform and keep them clean it 
would be O.K., but when some would come in with them 
dirty and wrinkled and others would be spotless and well 
pressed, well, you know how you feel when you have a 
new suit or dress and feel like a million dollars and meet 
someone on the street with the same thing on not cleaned 
and pressed; you just want to go home and change. How 
many times have you heard a lady say “I saw my new hat 
on a negro today” and from that time on they don’t appre- 
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“—— sure all of you will agree,” Superintendent 
Chase opened the meeting, “that a mill should 
be kept clean, but there is some question of how it 
should be kept clean. To get down to the point, 
we have a lot of floor in this mill and the floor must 
be scrubbed. Do you think that I, as super, should 
have general charge of keeping all the floors in the 
mill clean, or do you think that each of you over- 
seers should have charge of his own department,” 

‘T’ve said more than once,” Bill spoke up, “that 
the more you make an overseer responsible for his 
department, the better the department is going to 
be run. In other words, give the overseer charge 
of absolutely everything you can in connection 
with his department. Taking this particular case 
of scrubbing the floors, I think it would be poor stuff 
if the overseer wasn’t responsible for the way the 
floor looked. Why, not more than a month ago 
I visited a friend of mine who is an overseer in a 
plant down the line. When we walked into his 
room in the mill I noticed that the floor was pretty 
oily agd dirty and I guess my friend noticed that I 
noticed for he said to me ‘it’s not my fault that 
the floor is so dirty, because they have a gang 
who are supposed to do all the cleaning in the mill 
and I haven’t anything to do with it.’ Well, now, 
I ask you, is that a good way to have things? If 
the overseer is responsible for keeping the floors 
clean he is going to be darn sure that they are clean 
as a matter of personal pride. If the overseer is 
not responsible for scrubbing he doesn’t have as 
much pride in the way things look and he soon loses 
interest and lets dirt and lint accumulate. That’s 
my answer to this problem of who should have 
charge of keeping the floors scrubbed.” 

‘Before Bill jumps on me,” Pete rejoined, “Vl 
hasten to admit that the overseer should be respon- 


ciate the hat any more. The same applies to the uniform. 

My verdict is let everyone wear what they can afford. 
Whether it be silk or cotton they are both textiles. It’s 
alright for soldiers to wear uniforms but you’re not in the 


army now. S. L. Maviry, Richmond Hosiery Mills. 


Beautifying Mill Grounds 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

As FoR improving the appearance of mill grounds, I think 
it is one of the best investments that any company can 
make. Our Creator planted a garden in Eden and out of 
the ground was made to grow every tree that is pleasant 
to the sight. 

| believe any operative—or rather the majority—would 
rather work for a company that tries to have the mill 
grounds looking beautiful with flowers and shrubbery, than 
work for a company whose sole object is getting the work 
done regardless of surroundings or of living conditions of 
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Getting Down to Scrubbing the 

























































































































sible for keeping his room free of dirt and lint in 
so far as is possible, but I think that the actual 
scrubbing should be under the supervision of the 
super or of someone not connected with a definite 
department. It is much more economical to have 
a scrubbing crew that moves from room to room 
on a definite schedule than to have, one scrubber 
attached to a certain room where he _ probably 
hasn’t enough work to keep him busy all the time. 
It's just another application of the principle of 
heing able to schedule a large amount of work 
better than small units. Another point that makes 
me vote for scrubbing independent of the overseers 
is that more and more scrubbing machines are 
coming into use—and you certainly wouldn't want 
one machine for each department, nor would you 
vant the overseers scrapping among themselves as 


to who should use the machine next.” 


Do you believe that such items as serub- 
bing floors should be supervised by in- 
dividual overseers or by the super? 

Overseers and others are invited to discuss this and 
other questions brought up in the super’s talks. 
Letters accepted and published will be paid for 


without regard to length. Brevity is desirable. 





the help. 1 can’t help but agree with Pete that money spent 
mproving the looks of a mill might better be spent in 
omething more tangible—but it seldom is. | believe the 
elp will be a little more proud of their organization and 
he place where they live if efforts are made to beautify 
e grounds. H. B. BeckNett, Ranlo Mfg. Co. — 


ditor, Overseers’ Round-Table : 

_It Is impossible to appreciate the financial returns from 
ne money spent in keeping the outside appearance oi a 
ill neat and beautiful, yet we often read of such places 

Lever Bros., who have spent thousands of dollars to 

ike their newest factory a work of art. 

(here are few people so utterly practical as to have no 
esthetic feelings, but there are a great many modern busi- 
ess men who consider it a waste of money to lay out a 
mart lawn or flower bed in front of their works. We will 
dmit that those beautiful clock towers on some buildings 
ire not necessities, nor is it necessary to have the firm 
name worked out in privet hedges, but we all stop to admire 
uch things. 
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No, these things are not necessities, but they are the 
things which make us into human beings, instead of 
machines. They are the things that make more bearable 
the drab lives that some people have to live; and though 
we may see no monetary returns, they will mean a few 
more kindly thoughts between employees and their task- 
masters, W. F. P. 


A Pension Plan for Workers 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

IN THESE days when Russia is making a real threat to 
overthrow capitalism, many companies are giving serious 
thought to pension and benefit plans of various kinds. This 
is as it should be. Capitalism must find a means of pro- 
viding guaranteed employment, disability and death benefits, 
and old age security for the average worker if the present 
economic system is to survive in America. 

It would seem that a satisfactory pension plan should 
include certain essential features: 

1. The pension fund should be created in part by the com- 
pany and should be maintained by annual contributions by 
the company and by the employees participating in the plan. 
(Participation by the employee must be optional under the 
laws of certain States.) 

2. The certificate of participation should not constitute a 
contract and its issuance should confer no enforceable right. 
No assignment of the certificate should be valid. These 
provisions are necessary for the company’s protection under 
our present competitive system. 

3. Employees should not be eligible to participate in a 
pension plan until after they have been in the employ of the 
company for a continuous period of one year. 

4. Employees earning in excess of $300 per month should 
not be eligible to participate in the plan. 

5. A participating employee who is laid off on account 
of lack of work, or for any reason over which he has no 
control, who returns to the company’s employ within 60 days 
should be reinstated to participation without loss. 

6. If an employee absents himself from work without per- 
mission or explanation, his participation should cease at the 
end of the second week of absence. Employment elsewhere 
for any period of time should be cause for forfeiture of 
participation. 

7. Retirement age for men should be in the neighborhood 
of 65 years and for women, 55 years. A suggested retire- 
ment schedule runs from $10 monthly for 10 years or less 
completed continuous participation in plant to $60 for 30 
years participation. 

In the long run the returns to the company in loyalty, 
good will, and increased production which result from such 
plans far outweigh the financial outlay involved in their ad- 
ministration. S. A. SwITzer. 





* 


Summary of Discussion 


On Mill Grounds 


Opinion was unanimous that it was a good in- 
vestment for a mill to make the surroundings 
attractive by suitable landscaping and care. The 
contributions held that the workers spent so 
much time in the mill that a pleasing mill ex- 
terior could be regarded almost in the same 
light as pleasant surroundings for the home. 
It was held that a well kept mill induced better 
work than one whose appearance was slovenly, 
and attracted a better class of help. 
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Fred L. Smyre, president and treas- 
urer, A. M. Smyre Mig. Co., Gastonia, 
N. C., was elected president of the Gas- 
ton County Textile Manufacturers As- 
sociation at the regular meeting of that 
organization in Gastonia Sept. 29. Other 
officers elected at that time were D. P. 
Stowe, Belmont, N. C., first vice-presi- 
dent; and C. D. Welch, Cramerton, 
N. C., second vice-president. Directors 
elected to serve for three years were as 
follows: Kay Dixon, of Gastonia; S. P. 
Stowe, of Belmont; W. H. Suttenfield, 
Statesville, N. C.; John H. Rutledge, 
China Grove, N. C.; Carl Rudisill, 
Cherryville, N. C.; and Frank W. Van 
Ness, Tuxedo, N. C. Fred M. Allen, 
of Gastonia, is secretary-treasurer of 
the association. 


George H. Whigham, chairman of the 
3oard of Directors of Celanese Corp. of 
America, New York, Canadian Celanese 
Ltd., Drummondsville, Que., Canada, 
and a director of British Celanese, Ltd., 
has arrived in this country from England 
on one of his periodic business trips. 


Harry M. Leslie, head of Leslie, 
Evans & Co., celebrated his 25th anni- 
versary in the cotton goods commission 
business in New York, Oct. 1. Mr. 
Leslie is also vice-president of the 


Clinchfield Mfg. Co., Marion, N. C. 
E. J. McMillan, vice-president and 


general manager of the Standard Knit- 
ing Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., has been 
nominated as a director-at-large of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
Roy N. Lotspeich, president and treas- 
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urer of the Appalachian Mills, is one of 
the four named as state director of the 
association, as is also G. L. Hardwick, 
of the Hardwick Woolen Mills, Cleve- 
land, Tenn. 


Stewart W. Cramer, president of 
Cramerton (N. C.) Mills, Inc., and a 
member of the Textile Foundation, has 
announced that ten $1,000 fellowships 
will be available for the year of 1932-33. 


J. H. Separk, vice-president of Tex- 
tiles, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., will speak 
Oct. 21 on “Industry and Some Social 
Problems” before the annual South- 
western District Welfare conference, in 
Gastonia. 


Textile Calendar 


Committee D-13, A.S.T.M., Fall 
Meeting, Washington, D. C., Oct. 
15 and 16, 1931. 


Chattanooga Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Annual Golf Tournament 
and Outing, Chattanooga Golf & 
Country Club, Chattanooga, Tenn.. 
Oct. 15 and 16, 1931. 


Southern Textile Association, 
Master Mechanics Section, Fall 
Meeting. Gastonia, N.C., Oct. 16,1931. 


The Institute, 
Annual York, Oct. 
21, 1931. 

Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., General 
Meeting for agents and_ superin- 
endents, Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Boston, Mass., Oct. 22, 1931. 


Philadelphia Textile Manufactur- 
ers Association, Annual Dinner 
Meeting, Manufacturers’ Club, 
Philadelphia, Oct. 29, 1931. 
Institute for Textile Re- 
arch, Annual Meeting, New York, 
Nov. 5, 1931. 

Textile Forum, 

erseérs of carding, Chamber of 

nmerce Bldg., Boston, Mass., 
iZ, 1931. 

Piedmont Section, RAs ee, 
Fall Meeting Salisbury, N. C. (date 

early November to be set later.) 


Silk Industry Week, Paterson, 
N. J., Nov. 14 to 21, 1931, includ- 
ing Silk Machinery Exposition, 
Nov. 14 to 21; National Silk 
Convention, Nov. 18 and 9; 
Paterson Silk Institute, Nov. 14. 


Cotton-Textile 
Meeting, New 


U.S: 


N.A.C.M., for 
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Southern Textile Association, 
Spinners’ Section (South Carolina), 
Fall Meeting, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Nov. 20, 1931. 


Southern Textile Association, 
Weavers’ Section, Fall Meeting, 
Greenville, S. C., Dec. 4, 1931. 


_American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, Annual 
Meeting, Boston, Mass., Dec. 4 and 
5, 1931. 


Cotton Manufacturers Association 
of North Carolina, Fall Meeting, 
Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C., 
Dec. 4 and 5, 1931. 


Forum, 
overseers of spinning. 
Commerce Bldg., Boston, 
Dec. 10, 1931. 


N.A.C.M., for 
Chamber of 
Mass., 


Textile 


NAC.M., ‘for 
Chamber of 
Boston, Mass., 


Forum, 
mechanics, 
Bldg., 
1932. 


Textile 
master 
Commerce 


Jan. 14, 


Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., for 
overseers of warp preparation and 
weaving, Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg.. Boston, Mass., Feb. 11, 1932. 


Textile Forum, N.A.C.M.. for 
overseers of dyeing, bleaching and 
cloth room, Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Boston, Mass., Mar. 10, ‘ 

Knitting Arts Exhibition, 28th 
Annual Show, Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia, April 11 to 15, 1932. 

Southern Textile Exposition, Tex- 
tile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 17 
to 22, 1932 
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Arthur E. Hirst, affiliated with the 
American Printing Co., Fall River, 
Mass. for 20 years, has been. appointed 
general manager of the Imperial Print- 
ing & Finishing Co., Cranston, R. I. 
He succeeds Philip Lavoie, who has re- 
signed. 


T. Carleton Francis, Jr., who recently 
returned from an exploration of the 
Orinoco River with the Dickey expedi- 
tion, will be head of the Philadelphia 
office of Celanese Corp. of America, 
New York. He succeeds M. Burt who 
resigned. Mr. Francis has been con- 
nected with Cotton Products Co., New 
York and Philadelphia, and with Can- 
non Mills where he handled the sales 
of the rayon yarns of American Enka 
Corp. 


John F. Tinsley, vice-president and 
general manager of Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass., has been appointed one of a 
national committee of 11 to concern 
itself with the general program of public 
works in the United States, and its rela- 
tion to this winter’s unemployment prob- 
lems. James R. Garfield, of Cleveland, 
former Secretary of the Interior, will be 
chairman of this Public Works Commit- 
tee, appointed by Walter S. Gifford. Mr. 
Tinsley shares the New England repre- 
sentation with George Vincent, of Green- 
wich, Conn. 


J. Sime Mercer has resigned as gen- 
eral manufacturing agent for the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co. He was born in Scot- 
land and graduated from the Technical 
College at Galashiels. Mr. Mercer was 
at one time agent of the Arden Mills, 
of the American Woolen Co.; he then 
became superintendent of the worsted 
division at the Boston headquarters; 
after this he was appointed assistant 
general manufacturing agent, and in 
1929 took the position from which he 
has just resigned. 


Carl C. Mattman, Jr., is now asso- 
ciated with the Fitchburg (Mass.) Yarn 
Co. in the development of fabrics con- 
taining Sase. He will contact the trade 
in New York in both a technical and 
sales capacity. Mr. Mattman worked 
for the Chenango Textile Corp., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., and was at one time man- 
ager of Astoria Silk Works, Long 
Island City; he was, more recently, 
chief fabric technician with the Ameri- 
can Enka Corp., Enka, N. C. Tempo- 
rarily he will be reached through the 
offices of E. W. Dutton, Inc., New 
York. 


James W. Haig, credit manager of 
the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., 
after 39 years with that company, has 
announced his retirement for the neces- 
sity of preserving his health. He has 
been associated with the carpet indus- 
try since 1892. He became credit man- 
ager of the Hartford Carpet Corp., in 


1911. 


M. J. Sheehan, who was formerly with 
the Susquehanna Silk Mills, New York, 
is now manager of the Chicago office of 
the Duplan Silk Co. 
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Robley D. Stevens, a member of the 
staff of G. J. Barrow, general sales man- 
ager of John B. Ellison & Sons, a 
woolen firm of Philadelphia, has enrolled 
in the 3-year course of wool and wors- 
ted manufacture at the Philadelphia 
Textile School. 


Arthur K. Johnson, until recently con- 
nected with the research laboratory of 
Cheney Bros., South Manchester, Conn., 
is now with Tubize Chatillon Corp., 
New York. 


William H. Cady, head chemist for 
the Slater €o., Inc., Webster, Mass., 
has terminated his services to accept a 
position with the Providence (R. I.) 
Chemical Co. E. A. Ziller, who had 


been his assistant, will succeed him. 


Charles J. Alexander, Jr., now selling 
agent for the Crown Mills and Chester 
Moses Mills, Marcellus, N. Y., will be- 
come sales manager of the Hillsboro 
(N. H.) Woolen Mill Co., Inc., as soon 
as his present duties are completed. 
Alexander M. Robb has resigned from 
that position. 


T. H. Jackson, has been appointed 
head dyer at Canadian Cottons Ltd., 
Cornwall, Ont., Canada, in succession 
to the late Mr. McPherson. 


Frederick T. Johnson of the office 
force of the Wauregan (Conn.) Co., has 
retired after 58 years of continuous 
service. 


H. S. Fowler, formerly of the Beau- 
mont Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., is now 
overseer of carding at the Irene Mills, 
Gaffney, S. C., to take the place of 
W. N. Cash who has resigned. 


Harry E. Danner 


Harry E. Damner, president and 
treasurer of the Bradford (R. I.) Dyeing 
\ssociation (U.S.A.), died last Monday 
night at Mount Vernon, N. Y., in his 51st 
year after several months’ illness. Mr. 
Danner was one of the pioneers in modern 
trade association work. He was secre- 
tary and treasurer of the National Asso- 
ciation of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics 
ilmost from its start 17 years ago until 
1928 when he joined the Bradford or- 
ganization. The finishing industry credits 
i large degree of the success of its associa- 
tion to Mr. Danner. He entered the asso- 
1ation with all the advantages of a prac- 
tical background, having been identified 

about 10 years with Clarence Whit- 
man & Sons, ultimately in charge of 
hnishing their white goods. His first 
thee with the Bradford Dyeing Associa 
assumed in 1928 was vice-president ; 
later he added the treasurership, and in 
\larch, 1930, was made president. He 
as a native of California and was edu- 
ted in the schools of that State. Sur- 
ving are a widow, a son and a daughter. 


George W. Whitten 


George W. Whitten, credit manager 
r Menke, Kaufmann & Co., Inc., New 
rk, died Sept. 18, of a sudden heart 
ttack at his home in Brooklyn. Mr. 
Vhitten, who was 39 years old, was 
ciated with Menke, Kaufmann & 





Thomas H. Gotts, superintendent of 
the wool department of the Cocheco 
Woolen Mfg. Co., East Rochester, 
N. H., holds the record (as far as 
we know) of working 65 years for 


one concern. He is now 73 years 
of age and goes to work every day. 


P. A. Bolt, formerly head of the card- 
ing department of the Aragon plant of 
the Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Rock Hill, S. C., is now with the Whit- 
mire, S. C., plant of the same company 
in a similar capacity. B. C. Engle has 
taken his place at the Aragon plant. 


Obituary 


Co. for more than 10 years. He was an 
active member of the 475 Club, and of 
the National Association of Credit Men, 
and the New York Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation. 


Franz C. Merz 

Franz C. Merz, retired woolen manufac- 
turer, died Oct. 5 at his home in Kew 
Gardens, N. Y. Mr. Merz was born in 
Oelsnitz, Germany, in 1857, and had been 
in the United States 54 years. He was 
proprietor of the Merz Worsted Mills, 
Philadelphia, with offices and showrooms 
in New York. He retired from business 
several years ago. His widow and six 
children survive. 


Hugh Parks 


Hugh Parks, aged 56, of Asheboro, 
N. C., treasurer of the Parks Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., a director of the First Na 
tional Bank of Randolph, N. C., and presi- 
dent of the Asheboro Hardware Co., died 
suddenly last Sunday afternoon from a 
heart attack. His widow, three daughters, 
and one son, Russell Parks, who was asso- 
ciated with him in business, survive. 


Robert L. Gilman 


Robert L. Gilman, vice-president, as- 
sistant treasurer, sales manager, and a 
director of Coated Textile Mi£ills, Inc., 
Providence, R. I., died suddenly this week 
at the age of 58 years. He was sales man- 
ager of the O'Bannon Co., West Barring 
ton, R. I., which is now out of business. 
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George C. Cauble, head of the carding 
department of the Griffin (Ga.) Mills, 
has resigned to accept a similar position 
with the Clark Thread Co., Austell, Ga. 


Mack Quinn is now overseer of weav- 
ing at the Arkwright Mills, Spartan- 
burg, S. C. 


H. B. McCormac, manager of the 
Virginia Woolen Co., Winchester, Va., 
lead a discussion on unemployment 
at the annual convention of the Virginia 
Manufacturers’ Association, at Virginia 
Beach, Va., Oct. 9 and 10. 


Waino Nordfors, formerly of South 
Royalston, Mass., has gone to the Al- 
drich Mfg. Co., Charlton City, Mass., 
as a night automatic loomfixer. 


J. B. Threatt has started his new 
duties as night overseer of spinning at 


the Aragon plant of the Aragon-Bald- 
win Cotton Mills, Inc., Rock Hill, S. C. 


Joseph Laplante, formerly with Strong, 
Hewat & Co., Inc., North Adams, Mass., 
has accepted a position as night over- 
seer of carding with the Standard Yarn 
Co., Worcester, Mass. 


S. J. Adams has been made overseer 
of No. 1 weaving at the Judson Mills, 
Greenville, S. C., and C. F. Stansell is 


now overseer of mill No. 2. 


W. B. Warren, second hand in spin- 
ning at the Pilot Mills Co., Raleigh, 
N. C., has been promoted to overseer. 


R. K. Sorrell is now second hand in 
spinning at the Florence Mills, Forest 
City; Nu G. 


James Whitaker 


James Whittaker, treasurer of James 
Whittaker & Sons, Inc., Oxford, Mass., 
died at his home in Oxford on Sept. 27, 
after an illness of nine months. He was 
64 years old, a native of Blackburn, Eng- 
land, and came to this country 30 years 
ago, locating in Northboro, Mass. Six 
years ago he started the Oxford business 
with his two sons, Harry, being president 
ot the corporation, and Stanley, superin- 
tendent. He was a 32d degree Mason. He 
leaves a widow and two sons. 


Joseph Lee 


Joseph Lee, aged 71, retired founder 
of the Appalache Hosiery Mills, and the 
Blue Ridge Mills, Landrum, S. C., died 
Sept. 17 at his home in Landrum. He 
is survived by his widow, three sons, 
and three daughters. Burial was in 
Landrum. Mr. Lee was one of the 
organizers of the Blue Ridge Power Co., 
which developed a large hydro-electric 
plant near Tuxedo, N. C. 


John Reber 


John Reber, aged 70, president and 
treasurer of the Reber Underwear Co., 
Pottsville, Pa. died recently after a 
lingering illness. He was an ardent advo 
cate of a protective tariff, and was twice 
elected to Congress. 
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Bibb Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., is 
operating on a part-time night schedule 
in addition to regular day production, 
and expects to hold to such basis for 
some months to come. 


Gainesville (Ga.) Cotton Mills. Group 
life, health and accident insurance has 
been combined in a plan for approxi- 
mately 330 employees, through a new 
contract with the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., New York.  Participa- 
tion in the total of $250,000 provided by 
the plan is based on occupation. 


Shreveport, La. The Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Shreveport, La., an- 
nounces the sale of the complete plant 
and machinery of the mill operated at 
one time by L. H. Gilmer Co. of Louisi- 
ana, Inc., to the Greensboro, N. C., 
Supply Co. The erection of this plant 
was started in 1926 and put into opera- 
tion in 1927. In the summer of 1928 
the mill was closed and has not been in 
operation since. The equipment con- 
sisted of 40 sets of cotton cards, 5,200 
ring spindles, 1,200 twisting spindles, 
and 54 broad looms, when the plant was 
working in 1928. 


Firestone Cotton Mills, Fall River, 
Mass., resumed operations Monday fol- 
lowing a shut-down of 10 days. The 
wages of the workers were cut 5% sev- 
eral months ago, but salaried officials 
received a 10% cut at this time. 


Dwight Mfg. Co., Somersworth, N. H., 
and its subsidiary, Great Falls Bleachery 
& Dye Works, Somersworth, have re 
duced the wages of their operatives 10%. 


*Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., have 
moved into their new offices, which in- 
clude the greater part of two business 


buildings. 


Henderson Cotton Mills and Harriet 
Cotton Mills, Henderson, N. CC. Full 
time operations have been inaugurated 
by these mills, according to S. P. Cooper, 
president of both. 


Duchess Fabrics Corp., Statesville, 
N. C., successor to the Gagner Mfg. Co., 
which started operating about the mid- 
e of August, is now running on a 50% 
schedule day and night with about 70 
workers Within the next six weeks 
the company hopes, according to W. L 
Hadley, local manager, to have the re- 
maining looms going. 


\ 
I 


( 


Wyoming Mfg. Co., Ella and Court- 
land Sts., Philadelphia. A petition in 
bankruptcy was filed against the Wyo- 
ming Mfg. Co., operated by Joseph 
Nebel. 


Bowling Green (S. C.) Spinning Mills, 
Inc., have had some new combers in- 
stalled and the mill building has been 


1 


painted inside and out 
Hampton Spinning Mills, Clover, 
S. C., have installed new spoolers and 


auxihary equipment. 


Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Inc., Danville, Va Phe plant is now 
equipped with machinery for Sanforiz 

] 


ing and will produce fully shrunken 


vardage 
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*Adams (Mass.) Textile Co. This 
property is now in the hands of the 
South Adams Savings Bank as the re- 
sult of foreclosure proceedings taken to 
protect the bank’s interest. Judge 
W. B. Morton, president of the bank, 
was the only bidder when the property 
was put up at auction, and it went to 
him for $23,311. Taxes and water rent 
for 1930 and 1931 are due. The prop- 
erty includes the three-story brick mill, 
seven tenement buildings, and a ware- 
house. 


American Woolen Co., Boston, Mass., 
has opened a new office in the General 
Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Technical 
experts and factory representatives will 
be there. The company has recently 
installed new dyeing facilities with the 
idea of effecting economies and raising 
standards in the upholstering of the 
automobiles. 


Millbury (Mass.) Spinning Co., Inc., 
is installing several new spinning ma- 
chines. 


E. G. Carlton & Sons, Rochdale, 
Mass., resumed operations on _ practi- 
cally a full-time basis on Oct. 5. 


Stanley Woolen Co., Uxbridge, Mass., 
has made a general reduction of wages 
at its Calumet Mills, affecting the over- 
seers and general operating staff along 
a sliding scale. 


*Green River Woolen Co., West 
Pittsfield, Mass., will start operations 
Nov. 15 in the Victory mill formerly oc- 
cupied by the W. E. Tillotson Co. 
Shanefine, general manager, 
states that 150 or more will be em- 
ployed. A definite policy against wage 
cutting has been maintained by the com 
pany, which is also operating three 
other mills on day and night schedules. 


James 


American Wool Stock Corp., New 
York, and Baltimore, Md., graders of 
old and new woolen rags, has acquired 
the property of the Channing Smith 
Textile Corp., Valley mill, Cherry Val- 
ley, Mass. It will be operated as a 
rag sorting plant. American Wool 
Stock Corp. also has a sorting plant at 
New York City and in Baltimore. By 
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acquiring this property the company 
will be in a position to supply the New 
England woolen mills more quickly. 


Sterling Worsted Mills, Worcester, 
Mass. D. O’Connell, proprietor, calls 
our attention to the fact that the mill 
was closed for only a week, contrary to 
the report in last week’s issue of TEXTILE 
W orLD. 


Globe Mills, of American Woolen 
Co., Utica, N. Y., which closed in March 
1930, and which at one time, according 
to reports, were considered being sold, 
will be retained and possibly reopened 
before long. - The plant is equipped to 
mmake both woolens and worsteds, run- 
ning 160 broad looms at last report. At 
a recent conference between Mayor 
Donnelley of Utica, L. J. Noah, presi- 
dent, and Moses Pendleton, general 
manager, of the American Woclen Co., 
it was indicated that the plant might be 
converted for production of worsteds 
alone. 


Kent Mfg. Co., Clifton Heights, Pa., 
has announced the adoption of a $25,- 
000 group life insurance policy for the 
protection of 50 employees. 


Stillwater Worsted Mills, Harrisville, 
R. I. The contract has been let to 
Temple & Crane, Inc., Boston, for an 
addition to the wool scouring building. 
The work includes a second story addi- 
tion, and will start immediately. 


Knit 


Pitman Mfg. Co., Laconia, N. H., 
manufacturers of hosiery, has found it 
necessary to hire additional workers to 
take care of rush orders. 


Pohatcong Hosiery Mills, Inc., Wash- 
ington, N. J., have adopted a new wage 
schedule for all operatives at the plant, 
averaging as follows, 48-hr. week: leg- 
gers, $26.00 to $34.25 per week; footers, 
$32.40 to $45.05; toppers, $18.00 to 
$21.15; loopers and sewers, $16.00; 
menders, $19.20; examiners, $15.50; 
boarders, $20.00; and piece workers in 
finishing department, $16.00 to $18.00. 


Setz-Right Hosiery Mills, Hickory, 
\X. C. The addition of a finishing mill 
to Setz-Right plant will be completed 
by Oct. 15. The number of employees 
will be increased to 125. 


Surry Knitting Mills, Inc., Mount 
Airy, N. C., were recently organized to 
take over and operate the plant formerly 
owned by Bruce Springthorpe & Sons, 
Inc. F. L. Hatcher and J. H. Crossing- 
ham, executives of the Mount Airy 
Knitting Co. are associated with others 
in the new company, which will manu- 
facture bathing suits and sweaters. 


Hanes Hosiery Mills, Winston-Salem, 
N. C. A plan for the enlargement of 
the plant to the extent of 178 ft. x 86 ft. 
has gone into effect and the contract for 
the 3 story brick and steel addition has 
been awarded to James G. Baird & Co. 
Although all new space will not be re- 
quired immediately upon its completion, 
the new selling agency, Hanes Mills 
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Associated, Inc., Church St., New York, 
hopes to make use of the space eventually. 
The agency will also sell for the Wilkes 
Hosiery Mills, North Wilkesboro, N. C. 
Additional Scott & Williams spiral knit- 
ting machines are being installed at the 
present time in the Hanes plant. A 
wage cut ranging from 5% to 334% 
went into effect this week. 


Howard Hosiery Co., Sinking Springs, 
Pa., have added a night force to fill 
their orders on full-fashioned hosiery. 


Silk 


Standard Silk Dyeing Co., Paterson, 
N. J. George H. Schultz and Charles 
A. Hannagan have been appointed re- 
ceivers under a joint bond of $50,000. 
Evans, Smith & Evans are counsel for 
the receivers. 


Granby, Que., Canada. Stark Bros. 
Ribbon Corp., Allentown, Pa., ribbon 
manufacturers, also controlling General 
Mills, Inc., Catasaqua, Pa., will open a 
Canadian branch factory. The com- 
pany has secured space in the Dominion 
Rubber Co. building at Granby, and 
machinery will be installed at once. It 
is expected that 70 workers will be em- 
ployed. 


Pen Argyl (Pa.) Silk Co., closed for 
several months, has resumed operations. 
The working force will be enlarged as 
business warrants expansion. 


Canadian Silk Producers, Ltd., Sher- 
brooke, Que., Canada, have let a con- 
tract for the erection of a $75,000 addi- 
tion to the plant and power house. 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 


lextTiLes ON Test. By J. Guilfoyle Wil- 
liams, B.Se., A.I.C., London; Chapman 

& Hall, Ltd., London. Illustrated. Price 

$1.85. 

A study of the wearing and washing 
qualities of textile merchandise, written 
primarily for the information of the pro- 
prietors of retail distributing houses and 
their staffs and of shopkeepers generally, 
is contained in this book. It is based on 
a wide practical experience in the examina- 
tion of merchandise for retail distribution 
and consumption, as well as upon a scien- 
tific study and knowledge of textiles. 

The book does not deal specifically with 
any one fiber or manufacturing process; 
but rather, discusses fibers and fabrics in 
general, and makes comparisons between 
them. The contents of this book are 
divided into sections, each of which covers 
the main ground concerning some aspect 
if textiles. There are approximately 65 
illustrations showing, for the most part, 
samples of various fabrics which have been 
iffected by treatment common to that type 
f goods. 


STRUCTURAL ALMINUM; compiled by the 
Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 117 pages. Price $1. 

This first edition of the Structural Alu- 
ininum Handbook is intended to bring to 
the designer and builder the information 
needed for using aluminum structurally. 
\Ithough discussions are brief, the hand- 
book is satisfactorily complete. It greatly 
resembles the corresponding steel hand- 
books, which have been in existence for 
some time, and the various aluminum struc- 
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inishing 

*Elmvale Dye Works, Pittsfield, 
Mass., a newly formed subsidiary of 
Elmvale Worsted Co., are building a new 
power house. This activity includes the 
installation of a 230 hp. boiler and ac- 
cessories, and a stoker unit for which 
the contracts have been placed. Samuel 
M. Green Co., Springfield, Mass., is the 
engineer. 


Miscellaneous 


Arnold Print Works, North Adams, 
Mass. To promote efficiency the com- 
pany has ordered employees to have 
their eyes examined and defects cared 
for. Local physicians and oculists have 
already treated hundreds. A certificate 
showing the eye test results is required 
from each employee. 


Lawton Narrow Fabrics Mfg. Co., 
Union City, N. J. Marvel Platoff was 
named receiver of the company under a 
bond of $10,000, on the application of 
Florence Meyer, who holds 99 of the 
200 shares of stock outstanding and is 
a creditor. According to the complaint, 
it is alleged that the company has been 
unable to meet its maturing obligations 
during the last six months, and that the 
business is being conducted at a loss. 
The other stockholders of the corpora- 
tion are John C. Gelwicks and Herman 
Meyer. 


Gibson Textile Co., High Point, N. C.., 
has been incorporated with authorized 
capital stock of $100,000, subscribed 
stock of $300, by R. M. Gibson, E. T. 


New Books 


tural shapes correspond generally to 


accepted steel standards. 


DESIGN AND THE Cotton INpustrRY; Board 
of Education, Educational Pamphlets No. 
75. London: Printed and Published by 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office. Price 
6d. Net. 

This is a report by a commission of in- 
spectors on existing conditions in the 
3ritish cotton industry and the schools, 
together with a memorandum containing the 
recommendations of the joint standing com- 
mittee (Industry and Education) of the 
British Cotton Industry Research Associa 
tion. A prefatory note states that th 
3oard of Education hopes that “the pam 
phlet will be useful to all those whether in 
the industry or in the schools who are in- 
terested in raising the standard of British 
design.” 


MANUFACTURE OF KNITTED FoorweEar. By 
John Chamberlain, F.T.I.; Leicester Col- 
lege of Technology. Vol. III. 280 pages. 
Illustrated. 

This volume is designed to be not only 
of help to the student but also of interest 
to those who are no longer students. In 
the initial chapter is contained an historical 
review of the knitted-foowear industry. 
This is followed by a discussion of the 
various methods of manufacture; and hose 
are classified under different headings. In 
the chapters which follow, the types of 
hosiery machines are discussed in more or 
less detail and with reference to accom- 
panying illustrations. The different ma- 
chines which are taken up are as follows: 
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Kearns and J. E. Gibson, all of High 
Point, to engage in the manufacture 
and sale of cotton, silk, rayon, woolen, 
linen, hemp and other fibrous materials. 


Textile Patents 


BELTING, fabric. 1,815,879. Frederick Wil- 
fred Alexander, Cardiff, Wales. Assigned 
one-half share to Lewis & Tylor Ltd., 
Cardiff. 


CARPET looms, indicator for. 1,815,822. 
Charles Edward Barrett, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Assigned to Alexander Smith & Sons 
Carpet Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

FIBERS, device for. treating. 1,815,493. 
Michail Buroff, Moscow, Russia. 

Hostery finishing apparatus. 1,815,865. 


Thomas W. Prosser and John H. Wahl- 
beck, Kankakee, Ill. Assigned to Para- 
mount Textile Machinery Co., Chicago. 

KNotTs, tying weaver's. 1,815,546. Thomas 
Brownlee, Clifton, N. J. Assigned to 
National Net & Twine Co., Inc., Boston. 

Loom cam shaft bearing lifter and sup- 
porter. 1,815,789. Hopson P. Lovett, 
Columbia. S. C., 

Looms, fabric take-up for. 1,815,793. Ed- 


ward McKnight, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Looms, harness retractor for. 1,815,847. 
Matthew C. Kirkpatrick, Rock Hill, 
ms Sie 

Loom, shuttleless for weaving. 
Oliver Shimwell, Manchester, England. 
Assigned to Gawsworth Patents Ltd., 
Manchester, England and Platt Bros. & 
Co., Ltd., Oldham, England. 


1,815,118. 


Loom’ stopping mechanism, pile wire. 
1,815,277. Robert Spendlove, Sanford, 
Me. Assigned to Sanford Mills, Sanford, 

OPENING, scutching, and similarly treating 
cotton and other fibrous materials, ma- 
chine for. 1,815,593. Charles Schofield, 
Bolton, England. Assigned to Dobson & 


Barlow, Ltd., Bolton, England. 
Rue rolling machine. 1,815,333. 
Shampay, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Pascal J. 


SEAM forming and staying machine. 
1,815,325. George G. Perkins, Lynn, 
Mass. 

SILK, process of degumming. 1,815,279. 
Jokichi Takamine, Jr., Ridgewood, N. J. 
Assigned to Takamine Ferment Co., 
West Va. 

STOCKING, varicose. 1,815,667. Francisque 
Damon, Lyon, France. 

full-fashioned-hosiery machines; plain, 

seamless-hosiery machines; rib-top ma- 


chines; seamless-ribbed-hosiery machines; 
and fancy machines for knitted footwear. 

The concluding chapters deal with the 
operations by which the fabric is treated 
after it comes from the knitting machines. 
Linking, seaming, welting, embroidering, 
dyeing, and finishing are all briefly dis- 
cussed. 


CopE oF ARBITRATION; Practice and Pro- 
cedure of the American Arbitration Trib- 
unal; Edited by Frances Kellor; Com- 
merce Clearing House, Inc., Chicago; 
Loase Leaf Service Division of the 
Corporation Trust Co. 

The code of arbitration, covering the 
complete machinery and approach to arbi- 
tration, submittal, proceedings, and settle- 
ment methods, is offered in book form, as 
edited by the first vice-president of the 
American Arbitration Association. The 
text is supplemented by a digest of deci- 
sions and an assortment of forms for use 
in submitting cases to arbitration. 


Practica, Loom Frxine (Third Edition) ; 
Thomas Nelson, Clark Publishing Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Previous editions of Dr. Nelson’s trea- 
tise on loom fixing have had an interna- 
tional circulation and have been used as 
text books in a number of textile schools 
in this country. The new edition has been 
revised and new chapters added which 
cover pick-and-pick looms and weaving and 
processing of rayon. 
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New 
Machinery 


and 


Processes 


Positive-Control Print 
Washer 


FULL width print washer which 

permits positive control of tension 
at each nip has been announced by the 
fextile Finishing Machinery Co., Provi 
dence, R. I. A working speed range of 
approximately 28 to 126 yd. per min. 
coupled with the tension-control feature, 
enables the machine to be used for a 
wide range of fabrics from rayon voiles 
to heavy cretonnes. 

Each of the six wash bowls is driven 
by an individual 2-hp. adjustable-speed 
motor built as a unit with a 10 to 1 
speed reducer. This arrangement pro 
vides a straight-line motor drive with 
power at low speeds, according to 
Crocker-Wheeler Co., the motor manu 
facturers. This form of drive can be 
supplied for either a.c.- or d.c.-equipped 
plants. Control of the motors is through 
automatic pushbutton control of the pre- 
set type, with speed setter and con- 
veniently located pushbuttons, and with 
individual motors synchronized through 





Full-wtdth 
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dancer-roll _rheostats 
which can be adjusted 
according to needs. 
Motors have a 9 to 1 
overall speed range 
which allows for a threading-in speed 
of about 14 vd. per min. 

Other advantages claimed for the 
washer are that the construction elimi 
nates all side shafting and gearing, thus 
giving ready access and reducing the 
possibility of accidents, and that all car- 
rier rolls, nip rolls, and compensator 
rolls are equipped with ball bearings. 


Automatic Reading Machine 
for Jacquard Designs 


HE work of cutting cards for jac- 

quard fabrics having several warps 
and several fillings combined with dif- 
ferent types of bindings is a tiresome 
and long-drawn-out operation, and one 
requiring an expert staff. A machine 
designed to eliminate much of the time 
and expense ordinarily involved has been 
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print washer permits positive control of tension at each nip 
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Automatic jacquard reading machine with 
punching machine attached 


invented by a German, Robert Uhlig, 
and is being manufactured by Hermann 
Grosse, Greiz. It is known as the Uhlig 
automatic reading machine and is being 
introduced to this country by the Dehler- 
Signoret Corp.,*215 Fourth Ave., New 
York. 

The first step in the use of the new 
machine is the punching of the master 
cards on an ordinary piano card-punch- 
ing machine. The punching of these 
master cards, with the corresponding 
binding cards, is the only work required 
which is not carried out in the auto- 
matic way. For a repeat of four warps 
and four fillings, for example, requiring 
25,600 design points, the work of pre- 
paring the master cards can be accom- 
plished in six hours. 

The method of punching the design 
into the master cards can be explained 
by the following example: Suppose we 
have a ribbed cloth with five warps and 
four different fillings. The design for 
this cloth contains ten colors. The read- 
ing machine has 448 reading hooks. 
The design on the design paper com- 
prises 112 design ends. Five warps are 
marked on one line. Each filling line 
has, therefore, 112 binding points. For 
this filling line, the reading machine 
requires one master card. Therefore 
the master card has 112 rows of sixteen 
holes, and these show the markings for 
sixteen different colors. With these six- 
teen holes, the reading needles of the 
reading machine can assume sixteen 
different positions. 

Every filling line in the design there- 
fore needs to be read only once, and 
every point of the design will be marked 
by one of these sixteen holes on the 
corresponding row. It can then be seen 
that with the Uhlig reading machine 
the design needs to be read only once. 
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With a single master card, the ma- 

hine reads off the four fillings and the 
ve warps on one design line with a 

ngle operation. The complete master 
ard is now placed in the automatic 
eading machine, which is connected to 
the punching machine, and the work of 
unching out the jacquard cards proper 
s accomplished at the same speed at 
which cards are ordinarily copied. The 
Uhlig machine can be connected by 
means of connecting cords to any type 
‘§ punching machine, whatever the pitch 

f the latter. 

The only remaining operation, which 
liffers from the old method, is the trans- 
ferring of the design onto the perforated 
paper strips. This is done.on a piano 
punching machine by reading the design 
only once and without taking into con- 
sideration the method of reading or any 
other instructions. 

The master cards are placed in the 
automatic reading machine, which oper- 
ates automatically as many warps and 
fillings as are required by the design. 
All the colors appearing on a filling line 





Vew rings and travelers eliminate lubrication stains 


on rayon and silk yarns 


the design are marked out as holes 

the paper strip, divided according 
to the corresponding number of colors 

the design. Each marked color on 
the color-reading cylinder is placed in 
he position corresponding to that re- 
uired by the binding and reading cylin- 
ler. Every warp and filling will then 
e worked according to the design on 
he binding cards, which are placed on 
hese binding and reading cylinders. 


Greaseless Travelers and 
Rings 


te greaseless rings and travel- 
ers of both the bar and ring type, 
ide by L. M. Hartson Machine 
. North Windham, Conn., are being 
troduced to the industry by their dis- 
ibuting agents, Textile Machine Serv- 
e Corp. of America, New York. These 
ngs and travelers, which are designed 
r use in the rayon and silk throwing 
d twisting industry, are said to afford 
aner, stronger, more uniform, and 
ore elastic yarns. 
lhe bar traveler is made of high- 
rade piano wire securely fastened to 


red and white fiber tips, which relieve 
tension on the bar during the spinning 
process and eliminate the need for lubri- 
cation. The ring traveler is made in the 
form of a pigtail, which facilitates 
threading of the yarn and is said to do 
away with kinks. The traveler is said 
also to offer a minimum of friction to 
the ring and to have long life. 

Chromium-hardened rings developed 
in connection with these travelers are 
designed for use with both types and 
are mirror-finished to allow a minimum 
amount of frictional contact. These 
rings are carefully constructed, are light 
in weight, and may be applied to Atwood 
holders. 


Motor Base 


HE manufacture of a welded-steel 
motor base of one-piece construction 
has been announced by Lincoln Electric 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. These new bases, 


one of which is shown in the upper half 
of the accompanying illustration, are 
designed to be used instead of slide rails. 
They 


constructed of rolled-steel 
angles and flat-bar 
stock fused into one 
homogeneous unit by 
the electric arc. The 
flanges of the angles 
to which the motor is 
bolted are slotted to 
permit moving the 
motor on the base 
for the purpose of 
tightening the drive 
belt. At one end a 
screw adjustment is 
provided for moving 
the motor on its base 
in such cases. 

The lower half 
of the photograph 
shows a motor bolted 
in place on one of 
these new bases. 
Drilled angles, arc 
welded to the sides, form hold-down 
lugs for securing the base in position. 
The arc-welded steel construction, as 
employed in this base, is said to make 
possible a stronger, stiffer base, with 
less weight than cast construction. 


are 


V Blocks and Clamps 


WO new tools, known as V blocks 

and clamps, Nos. 750B and 750C, 
are announced by Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Co., Providence, R. I. These tools, 
shown in the accompanying illustrations, 
have novel features which make them 
especially convenient for use on unusual 
jobs. 

The V blocks and clamps device has 
stepped clamping lugs and is especially 
recommended for inspector’s use; and 
the blocks can be used on their sides, 
as the clamps do not project. The 
stepped construction also allows chang- 
ing the clamps quickly from small work 
to work up to 2 in. diameter. The blocks 
are ground in pairs and all sides are at 
right angles to each other; they can be 
used in any position. The V grooves 
of any pair of blocks are accurately 
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One-piece motor base 


ground, assuring nice alignment. Each 
block is of hardened steel, 24 in. long, 
23 in. wide, and 2 in. high. 

The clamps are designed to hold stock 
of square or rectangular cross section, 
as well as round stock. A hole through 
the center of the block allows drills, 
drifts, etc., to project through the work. 
A tongue in the bottom is a convenience 
when the block is used on a machine 
table where it can be clamped conveni- 
ently by the flanges. Wherever rela- 


tively light work is being done along the 
top side of stock, No. 750C proves itself 
a handy article. 


Py 





V block suitable for light work 





Stepped construction facilitates 
rapid change for different size work 
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Questions ... 


and 


Answers 


Calculating Dramage 
of Crepe Twist 


Technical Editor: 

I understand that in figuring dramage 
rf crepe twist tt 1s a common custom to 
take 00/065 turns as a standard. For 
instance, tf a 60/65-turn, 3/13/15 crepe 
has a dramage of 2.80, it is a common 
custom to deduct a hundredth of a dram 
for each turn under 60/65. Therefore 
a 55/60-turn, 3/13/15 would be 2.75- 
dram silk; and vice versa, a 65/70-turn 
3/13/15 would be a 2.85-dram silk. 

I am also under the impression that 
the dramage is not so great per ratio 
when the turns are lower than 60/65, 
is there ts not so much contraction. On 
the other hand, going higher than 60/65 
furns, there 1s a greater contraction i and 
t] ratio should not be the 


e 
5 


herefore t] C 
saiite. 

In case it 1s safe to figure the con 
traction on an equal basis, it appears 
that by using the following method th« 
results would be a great deal more ac- 
curate than by adding one dram per 
turn. 


3/13/15 42 demter X 5.75 = 2.415 
Drams. 
3/13/15, 60/65 2.80 Drams. 
— 2.415 
0.385 Drams (due to 
contraction from additional turns). 


If 60/65 turns in a 3/13/15 crepe equal 
0.385 drams, 65/70 turns would equal 
0.385 * 67.5 — 62.5, or 0.415 drams 
wdded to the dramage of an under-twist 
3/13/15. This would amount to 2.415 
plus 0.415, or 2:83 drams in a 3/13/15, 
65/70 turns, instead of 2.85 drams under 
the 1-dram-per-turn formula. 

I should appreciate hearing your com- 
ments on this formula. At the same 
time, I should like your opinion as to 
the closest way of finding dramage on 
crepe twist when one has no laboratory 
equipment with which to work. (7677) 


We are not familiar with any common 
practice as to a correcting factor in cal 
culating dramage of crepe-twisted yarn. 

In calculating the dramage of. silk 
crepe yarn there are two conditions of 
the thread to consider: first, the short- 
ening of the thread; and second, the 
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boil-off thrown. The shortening value 
can be determined from a composite 
table which appears in “Raw Silk and 
Throwing,” by Warren P. Seem. This 
composite value was taken from a series 
of practical mill tests conducted by 
Irving Lewin and a theoretical table 
prepared by Prof. Thurman Andrews. 
This table is repeated herewith by per- 
mission of the author. 


Composite 

Shortening 
Turns in Per Cent 
65/70 
60/65 
65/70 
70/75 
60/65 
65/70 
70/75 
55/60 
60/65 
65/70 
50/55 
55/60 
60/65 
65/70 
50/55 
55/60 
45/50 
55/60 
40/45 
45/50 
50/55 


Thread 
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Two variables affect the weight of the 
boiled-off silk—the loss of sericin and 
the absorption of soap and oil, which 
varies from 4 to 10%. A sizing test on 
the boiled-off thrown silk is the only 
test one can depend upon to hold out in 
weight on the finished fabric. 


Vv 


Discharging Basic Dyes 


Technical Editor: 

I understand that the antimony tan- 
nate, formed in mordanting cotton by 
means of tannic acid and tartar emetic, 
is a very insoluble material and remains 
in the cellular structure of the individual 
cotton fibers. When a basic dye is put 
on this insoluble antimony tannate, and 
this color later on ts discharged in the 
ordinary manner with hydrosulfite and 
soda ash, hydrosulfite and caustic, or 
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jairly strong caustic alone, is the in- 
soluble antimony tannate rendered 
soluble and removed from the cellular 
structure of the cotton? (7674) 

This question itself is somewhat at 
variance with the facts: therefore it will 
be necessary to state the actual condi- 
tions betore explaining the reactions. 
Materials mordanted with tannin and 
antimony and dyed with basic dyes are 
not discharged with soda or with hydro- 
sulfite and soda, but with a chlorate dis- 
charge. Tannin and antimony grounds, 
not yet dyed, are discharged with caustic 
soda; and later, when the fabric is dyed, 
the color does not affix to those portions 
where the discharge was effective. That 
is, the discharge remains reasonably 
clear, but often requires a chemic (hypo- 
chlorite) treatment to produce a perfect 
white. 

In the chlorate discharge, the active 
destructive agent is chlorine; and, as it 
destroys the coloring matter, it also 
destroys the tannin and probably con- 
verts the antimony into a chloride which 
when washed will revert to oxy-chloride 
or antimonic acid. Although both of 
these products are insoluble, they may 
be washed away for the greater part. 
While tannin may penetrate throughout 
the fiber, it is not believed that the in- 
soluble lake formation takes place any- 
where except on the surface of the 
fibers. 

When a tannin-antimony ground is 
discharged with caustic, there is no need 
ot washing before dyeing ; and the action 
may be regarded as a breaking up of the 
tannin-antimony union, the union of the 
antimony with the soda as antimonate, 
and the loss of the power of the tannin 
to form insoluble precipitates with basic 
dyes. All the products of the reaction 
are then dissolved into the dyebath, 
which is acidulated beforehand. Hydro- 
sulfite or Rongalite have a slight action 
on’ a few basic dyes, but not enough to 
be of any importance as discharge 
agents, since the majority of basic dyes 
are unaffected. 

It should be noted that it is the tannin 
which fixes the basic dye, not the 
antimony; the antimony makes the com- 
pound more insoluble and also prevents 
loss of tannin in the dyebath. 
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Mixed Yarn Uneven 


Technical Editor: 

Under separate cover we are sending 
a sample of yarn. You will note that 
there are quite a few uneven places in tt. 
Will you please let us know whether this 
is due to some fault in the carding or 
spinning or whether it is due to the stock 
used ? (7694) 

We pulled from the yarn very care- 
fully about 200 individual fibers and 
measured them for length of staple. 
These fibers varied in length from 4 to 
34 in. This seemed to indicate that the 
basis of your trouble is in the raw stock. 
With as great a variation as this it is 
almost impossible to produce an even 
yarn. The thick and thin places in the 
yarn were then placed under scrutiny 
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ind it was found that, while in the thick 
places there was a fairly intimate mix- 
‘ure of long and short fibers, the thin 
laces were composed almost entirely of 
long fibers. 

‘The long fibers were less curly than 
he short fibers and had the appearance 
{ a worsted garnetted waste. The short 
iilers seemed to be either pulled wool or 
joil. Careful attention to card settings 
may help you to secure a more even 
yarn, but the nature of the stock is such 

that the preservation of an intimate mix- 
ture of the fibers throughout the proc- 
esses will be difficult. 
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Unevenness in Rib-Knit 
Fabric 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing herewith a piece of 
ribbed cloth knitted on a 10-cut machine 
out of 1/184s slub-dyed worsted yarn, 
Please note the streaks in this cloth and 
advise us, tf possible, regarding the 
cause. (7685) 


A careful examination of this cloth 
showed the streaks to be irregularly 
spaced. While they ran on one course 
tor a short distance, they did not con- 
tinue clear across the piece. After 
clearing the end of the sample piece sub- 
mitted, yarns were raveled and wound 
n an examining board. This test 
howed that the yarns were quite uneven, 
varying from light to heavy within a 
short distance in some places. 

A small card with some of tne yarns 
wound on it brings out the unevenness 
in the yarn very clearly. The yarns on 
this card are taken from five successive 
ourses. As most machines for this 

ork have more than this number of 
iceds it is assumed that these are from 
‘ive different cones or bobbins. Four 
i these lengths have conspicuous light 


places. 


¥ 
Chafe Marks in Redyed Hose 


“echnical Editor: 

Will you kindly advise us as to the 
use of the frosty streaks in the foot of 
he enclosed stocking. This stocking 
riginally was a Dream Pink and was 
lyed over into an Off Black. It was 
lecessary to make several additions ; and 
vhen making the additions, the goods 
vere taken from the bath, shaken out, 
ind replaced. The goods were run a 
little over the average time of dyeing. 
in finishing the lot, we used a condi- 
loner put out by the American Aniline 

Extract Co., under the trade name of 
trolene. (7676) 


We have examined the stocking sent 
or inspection and find that the defects 
ire chafe marks caused by friction being 
ipplied to the goods while they are in a 
ot bath. This condition is to be ex- 
ected when silk fabric is worked for an 
indue length of time in a hot dyeing 
hath. 

You state that the lot had already been 
lved another color previous to being 


dyed an Off Black. Redyeing obsolete 
shades is quite common in these days of 
slow turnover and short stocks; but 
when a lot is returned to the dyehouse 
to be redyed a current, quick-selling 
shade, the work of redyeing should be 
done in the shortest possible time and 
with great caution. The longer a lot is 
reworked in the dyebath, the worse the 
goods will appear when finished. 

The frosty streaks are only seen in the 
foot and heel of the stocking because the 
fabric is thickest and is more closely 
knitted at this point. In the softer, thin- 
ner parts of the stocking, chafe marks 
do not occur so easily. The creases in 
the thicker part cause the fiber to break 
up into small, numerous fibrillae; and 
when pressed, these creases take on a 
cloudy look as seen in the stocking sub- 
mitted. There is no remedy for these 
streaks. You may try to minimize them 
by partly covering them up, but the 
remedy may be too costly to warrant 
salvaging the goods. 

We suggest that you try working the 
hosiery in a bath made up with 4% or 
more of sulfonated olive oil or castor oil, 
together with about 3% of glue solution. 
To prepare the glue solution, the glue 
must be soaked for 10 to 12 hr. in tepid 
water, then boiled until thoroughly dis- 
solved and added to the bath. Have just 
enough to cover the goods in the ma- 
chine, and work in this bath at 95 to 
100° F. for about 30 min. Another 
treatment is to rub the streaks with a 
soft rag dampened in a solution of paraf- 
fin oil or paraffin disssolved in gasoline, 
as is sometimes done on silk dress goods 
when chafe marks mar the appearance of 
the dyed fabric. Of course this has to 
be done by hand, the streaks being gone 
over one by one; and the labor involved 
may prove too great to be worth trying 
on hosiery. 


v 


Worsted Yarn Lubricants 


Technical Editor: 

What in your opinion is the best stock 
lubvicant for worsted yarns (Bradford 
Span), these yarns to be used for knit- 
ting purposes and eventually to be wade 
into sweaters and bathing suits? The 
stock for these yarns ts dyed from dry- 
combed tops. The lubricant used, must 
not stain, oxidize or turn rancid, or 
cause the colors to crock. Bradford spin- 
ners should be able to put onto such 


Inquiries should give the fullest 
information possible; and if 
damaged material is involved, 
a sample eghould be sent. We 
give no consideration to anony- 
mous inquiries and do not un- 
dertake routine analysis of yarn 
or fabric, or investigation in- 
volving unusual expense. 
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stock from 2% to 3% of stock lubricant 


to give the yarns good knitting qualities. 
Such a lubricant should be applied at 
the first can gill box. (7088) 


The question of the proper oil for the 
lubricating of yarns to be used in the 
making of bathing suits is one that has 
been a matter of much discussion. About 
the best way to approach the subject is 
to know the different characteristics of 
the available oils that can be used. 

Olive oil has been the most widely 
used in the making of worsted yarns, 
and in cases where the yarn is scoured 
before it reaches the consumer, this 
works satisfactorily. However, in the 
case of bathing-suit yarn which is not 
scoured either before or after knitting, 
this oil, if not of the best quality, may 
develop rancidity on being packed in 
boxes and stored for a_ considerable 
period. 

There are several blended oils on the 
market which have, as their base, a 
good grade of mineral oil. We know 
of several of these which have given 
good results, and it is said that they 
develop no rancidity. The odor of the 
oil in the original state depends on the 
type of binder used in making it. 

There is another product, diethylene 
glycol, which, although it is not an oil, 
is being used to advantage. This is a 
clear white product and is odorless. 


v 


Pointers on Rayon Knitting 


Technical Editor: 

I have never knit rayon and would 
like to know if you have any data that 
would help me. I am going to use a 
Banner 260-needle, 54 gauge, 34-in. ma- 
chine for women’s hosiery. What I 
would like to know is whether you have 
any data as to stitches per foot for inside 
of welt of 70/2 mercerized, top of 150- 
denier rayon, and ankle of the same. Is 
it necessary to use any more tension than 
to keep the yarn from kinking? (7697) 


Prepare the yarn properly by a 
thorough conditioning of the fiber with 
oil softener before knitting. If con- 
venient, buy the yarn in the form of 
cones and use it while it is fresh. The 
rayon manufacturers are now supplying 
the knitter with yarn in package form 
containing the proper amount of oil for 
average work. ‘The application of oil 
by the rayon manufacturer is more satis- 
factory ; but if additional oil is required, 
it may be applied by backwinding the 
varn and passing it over a revolving 
roll which is partly immersed in oil. 
3ackwinding the yarn before knitting 
results in more uniform delivery of the 
thread to the needles and pays for the 
extra work in an increased percentage of 
first-quality work. 

Tension devices should be placed as 
near the feeding fingers as practical and 
should be adjusted to give sufficient ten- 
sion to prevent the yarn from kinking. 

We suggest the following settings for 
stitch in the parts of this stocking: In- 
side welt, 80 stitches per foot; Outside 
welt, 100 stitches per foot; ankle, 120 
stitches per foot. 
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Survey of Fabric, Knit Goods, Yarn and Raw Material Markets 


TEXTILE WORLD ANALYST 


HE raw wool markets of the 
world were affected during Sep- 
tember by conflicting forces which 
eave the outlook none too clear. Aus- 
tralian auctions made prices on a par 
with London instead of above as was 
expected. This proved to be discon- 
certing to British manufacturers and 
caused a lack of confidence which was 
reflected in concessions in top and yarn 
prices and in the London raw wool 
iuctions. At the opening of the London 
iuctions, which took place before the 
depreciation of the pound sterling, prices 
declined from 10% to 15%. But, as 
soon as gold payment was suspended 
there was a rise in prices which was 
purely speculative and merely measured 
the anticipated decline in sterling ex- 
change. Exchange difficulties aside, 
owever, the decline in foreign raw wool 
prices leaves the United States domestic 
irket still below parity with foreign 
irkets, but the spread is narrower. 
Wool manufacturing activity has been 
ub-normal almost everywhere outside 
t the United States. It now appears, 
owever, that the increase in activity 
this country has been checked, and 
July may prove to have been the peak 
onth. This behavior of the indexes 
mill consumption and machinery ac- 
vity would fit in with the hypothesis 
equently suggested by the Analyst, 
it we are passing a two-year cycle 
ak in the wool manufacturing indus- 
Trade sentiment indicates that the 
ulk of fall buying has been done and 
it spring buying will be delayed for 
other month or two. For these rea- 
ns, it is improbable that the July peak 
ill be exceeded in the near future. 


FAVORABLE FACTORS 


1. Foreign wool prices are considered 
be above parity with those for similar 
mestic grades. 

2. Stocks of wool in the Southern 
lemisphere are below last year. 

3. Imports of combing and clothing 
ol in August were less than in 1930, 
d were low compared with the rate 

consumption by mills. 

+. Probably 65 to 75% of the 
nited States clip has been sold. 
). Total receipts have declined com- 
ired with mill consumption, and it is 
timated that stocks of raw wool are 
» longer increasing. 

6. Woolen card and spindle activity 
‘ined more than usual from July to 
\ugust. 

/. Worsted spindle activity was in a 


new 


Broad Trend in 
Wool Industry 
Likely to Turn 


Downward 


By Dr. L. H. Haney 


SUMMARY 


The wool industry is passing 
a two-year cycle peak, and 
although consumption may 
hold up fairly well for a few 
months, the broad trend is 
likely to be downward. Raw 
wool prices will probably 
rise no further, and, lacking 
the stimulus of increasing 
mill consumption, may be 
expected te decline. Reces- 
sions in price should be mod- 
erate, however, as long as 
foreign prices are above par- 
ity with those in the United 
States. Yarn and _ cloth 
prices will probably decline 
further. Curtailment is 
needed to prevent replace- 
ment margins narrowing. 


more normal balance with loom activity 
in August, and this suggests improve- 
ment ahead in the statistical position 
of sales yarns. 

8. Dress goods and women’s cloak- 
ings are selling well, according to trade 
reports; overcoating business has been 
running at about 40% above a year ago. 


UNFAVORABLE FACTORS 


1. Prices in the Australian auctions 
were not as strong as was expected; 
London prices declined 10 to 15% at 
the opening of the auctions; subsequent 
gains were probably fully offset by the 
depreciation in the pound sterling. 

2. New Zealand stocks of raw wool 
are reported to be equal to the large 
stocks of a year ago. 


3. The total of the 1931 clip of Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa, and 
the United States, exceeds that of 1930 
by about 6%. 

4. Bradford top and yarn prices have 
been weak in recent months. 

5. Stocks of tops in continental com- 
mission and combing establishments on 
Sept. 1, were larger than on Aug. 1, or a 
year ago. 

6. During August, our adjusted in 
dexes of mill consumption of raw wool, 
worsted comb activity, and worsted 
spindle activity, all declined sharply 
from the July peak. 

7. Worsted top and yarn prices have 
declined further, and the replacement 
margin of worsted yarn spinners fell to 
another new low in September. 

8. Manufacturers’ replacement mar 
gins fell to a new low for recent years. 

9. Further openings of Spring goods 
brought new price concessions. 

10. Continued business depression and 
liquidation of securities and commod 
ities; purchasing power unimproved; 
P/V Line has not yet reached normal, 
hence no sustained improvement in gen- 
eral business is yet indicated. 

11. Raw cotton prices below 6c. make 
raw wool look comparatively dear. 

An appraisal of the above factors 
indicates that there has been a gain 
on the unfavorable side. The world clip 
is large, and the sheep population in 
most countries is near the peak of re 
cent years. Consumption of raw wool 
was subnormal in most countries, while 
the United States mills were increasing 
their demands to the July peak. Now, 
lacking the impetus of increasing con 
sumption, the rise in raw wool prices 
has been checked. Should activity con 
tinue in a downtrend it is likely that 
cheap cotton and silk and lower com 
modity prices in general would tend to 
depress wool prices. 


STATISTICAL POSITION WEAKER 


The Textite Worwp index of raw 
wool prices during September rose to 
52.7% of the average for 1921-28. This 
compares with 52.2% in August and 
65.9% a year ago, and brings the index 
up to the level of last May. 

The index of average daily mill con 
sumption of raw wool declined rather 
sharply in August, but the three-month 
moving average shown in Fig. 1 indi 
cates only a tendency to round off. Fur- 
thermore, the average for the three 
months of the third quarter was the 
highest for any three months since 1923. 





inalysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H 
considers various branches of the textile 


Haney, Director, New York University, 


Business Research 


Bureau, which regularly appears on this 


; industry from week to week. The conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
erally apply to a time two or three months ahead. The Analyst is based on statistical data and does not refiect temporary trade sentiment 
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SECOND ONLY TO 
CREATIVE GENIUS 
IS THE CHOICE OF 
WORTHY MATERIAL 


SWORD MAKERS OF TOLEDO 
SEARCHED THE ORIENT FOR 
SPECIAL GRADES OF IRON 


For 2000 years Toledo Blades have been famous for their 
remarkable flexilibity and strength. Their secret lay not 
only in forge and anvil, but in the selection of different 
grades of iron, each with specific qualities. 





Modern high-speed 
looms need yarns of 


Whitman quality 


The higher speed of modern automatic looms demands free-running, 
uniform yarns that will stand unusual strain. Whitman Yarns not only 
possess these necessary requirements but also have inherent qualities 
that contribute to the saleability of the finished product © Whitman 
Yarns have attained their pre-eminent position in the textile field because 
of extraordinary care in selection of the raw cotton and wool. The use 
of modern equipment, laboratory control of every step in processing, 
and long experience in furnishing the trade with a wide variety of yarns 
to exactly meet specific requirements © Technical progress at the 
Whitman group of mills is an assurance to yarn buyers of satisfactory 
and economical production © Looms and knitting machines of any 


type, size or speed will do their best with yarns of Whitman quality. 





WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. 


COTTON and WORSTED YARNS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CHARLOTTE 
78 Chauncey St. 261 Fifth Avenue 1600 Arch Street 300 W. Adams St. Commercial Bank Bldg. 
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Co-ordinating the 

services of this 

group of famous 
yarn mills: 


. 


MONOMAC 
SPINNING CO. 
French Spun W orsted 


ARLINGTON MILLS 
Bradford Spun W orsted 
* 

ACADIA MILLS 
Mercerized Cotton 
- 
NONQUITT MILLS 
Fine Combed Cotton 


2 
CRAMERTON MILLS 


Fine Combed Cotton 
e 
TALLAPOOSA MILLS 


MARY LOUISE MILLS 
High Quality Curded 
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‘roadly viewed, the rise in the index 

mill consumption from December, 

130, to the July peak represented the 

: irpest and most sustained increase 

4 x any period of similar length in the 

a ist decade. That this increase in the 

mand for raw wool has not been fol- 

wed by sharply rising prices for raw 

a ol can be explained only by the easy 

2 ipply situation and the moderate activ- 
y of wool manufacturing abroad. 

Imports of raw wool have been de- 

ining since June, and appear to be low 





a compared with the current level of mill 
bi ‘onsumption. Were carpet wools omitted 
te om the computation, imports would 
PE look still smaller. In fact, August im- 
ie sorts of combing and clothing wool were 


a less than a year ago. All these facts 
‘ end to support the view that domestic 
F raw wool prices are comparatively lower 


‘ig han similar foreign grades. 
a The total receipts of raw wool in the 
‘3 United States have, like imports, de- 


clined in comparison with mill consump- 
tion of raw wool. The relationship has 
been about average in recent months, 


b and suggests that any increase in stocks 
a has been moderate. 

3 \lthough raw wool prices averaged 
@ slightly higher in September than in 
4 \ugust, there were some concessions 


near the end of the month, especially in 
the finer grades. Should manufacturing 
ictivity continue to decline, as it prob- 
bly will, the markets for raw wool are 
likely to display less firmness. No sharp 
price decline appears to be immediately 
ihead, however, for consumption of raw 
vool, even though it is somewhat below 
peak levels, is going on at a high rate. 
furthermore, there is a possibility of 
irtificial stimulation of consumption 
ibroad resulting from depreciated cur- 
rencies. Whether or not this happens, 
is not likely that domestic prices will 
how more than moderate weakness as 
ng as they are below parity with those 

foreign markets. 





YARN Prices DECLINE FURTHER 


lhe TextT1LE Wor p index of worsted 
les yarn prices declined again in Sep- 
mber. The index was 62.6% of the 
verage for 1921-28, against 64.0% in 
\ugust and 77.3% a year ago. It is 
nusual for yarn prices to lead raw wool 
prices, but there has been so great a 
iladjustment between the output of 
rn, as measured by spindle activity, 


Cotton: Sinks to lower levels but 
rallies somewhat. 

Cotton Yarns: Inactive market with 
futile efforts to stabilize prices. 
Cotton Goods: Merchants call mar- 
ket at bottom but only few buyers 

operate. 

Wool: Most dealers are firm and 
only odd lots come out at reces- 
sions. 

Worsted Yarns: Unsettled and con- 
fusing market as some sellers cut 





er AS 


' — - 
oe 
Si a 


: prices. 
Fd Woolen Goods: Fair interest in 
La spring lines; little buying. 
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Consumption as above 


ion, three-month moving aver- 
t, end of quarter, adjusted for 
Wool Receipts in the U. 8. to 
grease equivalent, adjusted for 
, three-month moving average. 

























Average for 1921-1928 = 100 for all four indezes. Ratio of Raw Wool 
Imports to Mill Consumption—Imports not reduced to grease equivalent, 
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S’ MARGINS AND ACTIVITY: 


of replacement margins; Wool 


Machinery Activity—Composite of loom and spindle activity, adjusted for 


seasonal variation; Average 1923-1927 = 


and the consumption of yarn, as meas- 
ured by loom activity, that the replace- 
ment margins of the average spinner 
were expected to fall to new low levels. 

Since the demand for raw wool has 
been strong enough to boost prices only 
a little, the decline in yarn prices was 
the only means of reflecting the badly 
balanced production of yarn. 

We note that the sharp reduction in 
worsted spindle activity in August and 
the continued gain in loom activity re- 
duced the maladjustment between these 
stages of manufacture. This warrants 
the hope that by intelligent control of 





| Market Briefs 


Silk: Raw silk steady, despite de- 
clining demand. 

Silk Yarns: Uneven call for thrown 
yarns; spun silk quiet. 

Silk Goods: Warm weather holds 
back movement of spring fabrics. 

Rayon: Withdrawal of 90-day price 
guarantee causes uncertainty. 

Knit Goods: Steady hosiery de- 
mand; strike accentuates shortage 
prospects. New lightweight under- 
wear lines slow. Heavyweight 

and underwear both 


sweaters 
active. 
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100 for both indezes. 


production, spinners will be able to halt 
the decline in their replacement mar- 
gins. At best, this correction will prob- 
ably take several months to work out. 
Yarn prices seem likely to decline fur- 
ther and for a while may be weaker than 
raw wool. 
CLotH Prices LOWER 

The woolen and worsted goods price 
index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
was unchanged between July and 
August. The index was 74.3% of the 
average for 1921-28 during August, 
against 74.3% in July and 85.5% a year 
ago. The stability indicated is likely to 
prove temporary, because September 
openings of lightweight fabrics brought 
further declines in prices and many mills 
are kept going chiefly by old orders. 
Purchasing power has not improved 
and there are no indications of early 
gains. 

Manufacturers’ replacement margins 
have fallen further in spite of unchanged 
cloth prices. By stepping up machinery 
activity to boom proportions, the price 
of raw wool has been raised and the 
finished goods prices have been further 
depressed. Financial statements of wool 
manufacturing companies indicate their 
inability to earn a profit even with activ- 
ity abnormally large. Could the neces- 
sity for better control of production be 
more clearly demonstrated ? 
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After many requests for a regular : 
° ° te 
representative in 1 
"TENNESSEE, ALABAMA " 
Kentucky & GEORGIA i 
we take pleasure in announcing | 





the appointment of | i 


Mr. French Campsety Jr. | 
417 Provident Building 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


as our representative in these states 
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BoGER & CRAWFORD 


J & E: Venango Streets é 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Cotton Yarns Find 
Limited Sale 


IMITED trading marks the cotton 
4 yarn market. Inquiry for yarns is 
Imost entirely for early or prompt 
hipment. There is practically no for- 
vard business of any consequence. 
Manufacturers feel that there is no in- 
entive to anticipate requirements, even 

prevailing low prices. The decline 
n raw cotton over the last few weeks 
is being followed by a corresponding 
hading in prices. During the last 
veek there have been many spinners 


noted as visitors at the various yarn 
houses, 


In addition to the price situation, 
iianufacturers also are unwilling to buy 
yarns when they lack business on their 

wn books. 

[hey recall that their purchases for 

mths have been at successively lower 
and this coupled with a lack 

any volume of orders, naturally tends 

a conservative policy. The Phila- 

lphia market, furthermore, has been 
considerably disturbed by several im- 

rtant banks closing their doors. 

Should any great selling pressure de- 

lop as a result of spinners’ need for 
lusiness within the next month or more, 

ver prices could easily prevail for a 

me at least. Short selling is apparent 

certain quarters, but for the most 
rt yarn factors are operating cau- 
usly. Where buyers indicate any 

desire for yarns in any quantity, 
shopping they are usually able to 
tain a concession of as much as 4c., 
pecially in weaving yarns. This 
inch of the trade is notably quiet. 
hile a few spinners have indicated 
llingness to accept 1l6c. for 20s-2 
rps, average quotations from mills are 
; on 30s-2 the range is 194 to 20c., 
th the higher figure more prevalent. 
irse singles in 4s to 8s are offered 
und 135c. Manufacturers of cheap 

n’s wear lines have indicated most of 

limited interest in 20s-2 warps. * 

'leavyweight underwear continues to 

r interest in coarse counts of carded 
ns up to 14s. Most of this is con- 
| to deliveries against contracts, 

only occasional small purchases 

ill in. Prompt delivery out of stock 

‘ally obtains a slight premium as 

‘ supplies are considerably reduced. 
10s sold at around 15c., with pre- 
ing quotations for mill delivery 134 
l4e.: 18s at 154 to 16c., with a sale 
(Js prompt delivery at 18c., and mill 
very at 165 to 17c.; 26s sold at 19c.; 
it 205 to 2lc. As stated last week 
is little effort made to follow the 
honored differentials for the vari- 
counts in these yarns. 
ombed varns show no development in 
rest or activity. Prices therefore 
still revealing concessions following 


Pures, 


the recent decline in cotton as well as 
an effort to secure orders. Inquiries 
are scattered and sales are usually of 
small size to meet immediate needs. 
For 10s single 204c. is noted; 18s at 
22c.; 30s, 28 to 29c.; 60s-2 knitting 


twist at 42 to 45c. 


MARKET DULL IN SOUTH 

Further weakness in raw cotton and 
unsettled financial markets continued to 
retard activity in cotton yarns, with the 
exception of some fair business in 
carded knitting counts. The market 
price for 10s single hosiery cones was 
regarded as 134c. while 30s-2 warps 
were quoted at 20c. Mercerized qualities 
were comparatively quiet but there was 
evidence of increasing stability in prices. 


Cotton Feels Weight 
Of Greater Receipts 


FTER declining steadily for a period 

of 10 days during which the price 
of December contracts sold off from 
6.85 on the morning of Sept. 24 to 
5.49 on Monday of this week or 136 
points, the cotton market turned upward 
on trade buying and covering, which 
was stimulated by the plans developed 
at President Hoover’s conferences in 
Washington for the financing of frozen 
assets and expansion of credit. The ad- 
vance carried December up to 6.04 on 
Wednesday morning, making a recovery 
of about 55 points from the low records 
of the season, but the market met. con- 
siderable southern selling or realizing 
by recent buyers, and later fluctuations 
were irregular. 

An improved tone seemed to be de- 
veloping in the cotton trade here at the 
low prices of the week or around the 
54c. level for December contracts. There 
were more frequent expressions of con- 
fidence in ultimate values and evidently 
an increased disposition to buy cotton 
on scale down orders. The more opti- 
mistic views of the market’s more re 
mote future, however, were still coupled 
with lack of confidence in any sustained 
advance until a larger proportion of the 
crop had been marketed. The opinion 
appeared to be in some quarters, at 
least, that the market had reached an 
attractive level to begin the accumula- 
tion of cotton on a scale down either 
for trade or investment account. This 
buying, no doubt, took a great many 
contracts out of the market, but the 
selling, or the bulk of it was supposed 
to be in the way of hedging. Neverthe- 
less such a decline as that of the last 
two weeks could hardly have occurred 
without improving the market’s techni- 
cal position and this asserted itself 
whenever the hedge pressure abated. 


(Continued on page 83) 
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® Worsted Yarns in 
Confused Condition 


IMITED interest is found in worsted 
yarns. Sales are usually confined to 
small lots to fill in. Manufacturers are 
still waiting for finished goods sales in 
sufficient volume to warrant further 
purchases of yarns. In the meantime 
there has developed a price situation 
which is decidedly confused. Spinners 
find wool values are holding in such a 
manner as to indicate strength behind 
that market. However, with little 
new business coming in, reports are 
current of concessions in yarn prices 
for purpose of stirring up business. 

Dealers point out there is not yet 
enough business going round to estab- 
lish any definite values for yarns. 
Where extremely low prices are re- 
ported, there is usually a question as 
to the grade and quality of the stock 
used. This condition has resulted in not 
a little confusion. Spinners are not fully 
aware of what competition they must 
meet when it comes to grade and quality. 
The only thing they hear is the price 
named by the buyer. 

Inasmuch as the existence of a buyers’ 
market is apparent, strong pressure is 
being brought to bear on the matter of 
price. Too often a manufacturer in- 
sists that he can buy yarn only to meet 
a certain level of costs on his goods 
commensurate with a low selling price 
which has already been accepted. In 
order to meet the price named by the 
buyer as his limit, spinners endeavor to 
lower the grade of stock, or make a 
blend. Another spinner entering the 
competition is figuring on his standard 
grade, so that he necessarily finds his 
price too high, but is not aware of the 
fact he is bidding against a lower grade. 
At present salesmen are the only per- 
sonal contacts spinners have with the 
industry at large in the absence of any 
“meeting place” or association activities. 
This situation, it is felt by many factors, 
has contributed to much of the confusion 
existing in the worsted yarn market. 
KNITTING AND WEAVING YARNS SLOW 

Knitting varns continue to move in 
scattered fashion. The abnormally 
warm weather continues to hold up sales 
so that manufacturers are not booking 
anv great volume of business. Con- 
sequently sales of yarns have moved 
slowly. There are all kinds of rumors 
afloat of concessions in prices. Sales 
may soon have to be made subject to 
sample lots, as this will be the only 
means of checking grades and qualities. 
Sales of 2-20s, 50s quality, are made at 
80c. where quality has been maintained. 

Weaving yarns are still quiet. De- 
velopment of business for goods con- 
tinues to lag. In view of prices re- 
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Those Cotton 
T weeds they're 
talking about 





Fall fashions say ‘‘Cotton Tweeds,’’ 


Quissett Mill 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 





with much emphasis on ‘‘cotton.’’ 

And to get a rich, soft, heavy tweed 
presents a nice problem in spinning the 
cotton yarn. 


Some of the weavers of these fabrics naturally 
turned to Quissett when the question of yarn 
came up. Because Quissett is known all 
through the weaving and knitting trades as 
a sure bet on any type of cotton yarn. And 
today, Quissett is running on yarns for 
tweeds. Quissett’s 20-year spinning expe- 
rience, modern equipment and highly skilled 
operatives enabled this mill to slip quickly 
into production. 


If your fall or winter fabrics, knit or woven, 
call for cotton yarns that differ from the 
regular run-of-mill production, remember 
that you can get the yarn from Quissett with 
least amount of experiment and expense. 
Samples quickly, too. Write. 


Our quotations based on 
Cost + a reasonable profit. 
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rted on lines opened, it is still more 
e three-eights and half-blood grades. 
oparent that the trend will be toward 
Both men’s wear and dress goods mills 
re waiting for volume business. Oc- 
sional small lots are taken, but as yet 
‘here has been no real buying of these 
arns for the coming season. 


Raw Wool Steady 
But Demand Slack 


HE wool market, during the last 

few weeks, has given evidence of 
wing in a fairly shock-proof position. 
Wespite the repercussion caused when 
ingland went off the gold standard, and 
despite a very light demand, raw wool 
prices have held relatively steady. Some 
easing has been witnessed to be sure, 
particuarly in the cheaper grades of top- 
making wools, but declines have been 
slight and dealers declare wool values 
must be at sound levels to withstand the 
pounding to which all commodity prices 
ave been subjected. 


ENGLISH Prices HIGHER 


Viewing the international aspect, the 
most encouraging feature is that wool 
prices in England have risen more than 
enough to offset the decline in sterling. 
(hus, 64s warp Bradford tops were 
juoted on Oct. 2 at 26d, against 21d 
n Sept. 18, a gain of over 23“, whereas 
the pound sterling depreciation on Oct. 
amounted to less than 20%. Rising 
ilues are also found in the recent 
mdon auctions and in the markets in 
ustralia. 
Demand for domestic wools continues 
t a low level. Possibility of labor diffi- 
ulties in Lawrence has retarded some 
ving, although present signs point to 
in amicable settlement. The greatest 
tarding factor is undoubtedly the lack 
business in the New York goods 
arkets. Lower prices named by some 
‘abric manufacturers, together with the 
sual chorus from cutters for lower 
rices, have created a state of disorgan- 
ation which has accentuated the 
isual between-season lull. 
lerritory wools have been moving 
lowly with low offers refused. Fleece 
ol prices hold steady despite lack of 
business. The same situation holds in 
coured wools. So far the attitude of 
dealers in not forcing sales has been 
n extremely constructive factor. The 
nly tendency to be deplored is one of 
looking at international affairs with 
vloom and predicting all sorts of catas- 
‘trophes. It is hoped that this long 
range gloom will not be focused on any- 
hing nearer. 
_ Tops are not active and prices are 
wer than at any time since last spring ; 
64s tops priced in the range of 81 to 


84c., but signs of further weakening are 
not prominent. 


® Wool Substitutes 
Remain Stagnant 


ITH little production of worsted 
wastes, and practically no demand 
from woolen mills, the waste market 
drifts along and awaits better times. 
Transactions are so few that prices are 
nominal. Average quotations have de- 
clined 4 to lc. The rag market is in a 
similar predicament as regards demand. 
Despite lack of current business, the 
trade is optimistic concerning prospects. 
As long as machine activity in the 
worsted division remained high, the 
production of wastes and noils was such 
that supplies had a dampening effect on 
the market. Now that such activity has 
declined the waste market is in a better 
position to feel the effects of any rise 
in demand. 

Wool noils are so low in relation to 
the raw wool market that there is ex- 
pectation that buyers for woolen mills 
will be attracted. The situation, how- 
ever, is complicated by the fact that 
foreign noils are also very low. 


Rayon Call Lighter; 
Rush May Be Over 


ERMINATION of the 90-day price 

guarantee by a foremost producer 
of viscose rayon yarn, which has in- 
spired similar action by other com- 
panies, has created a feeling of uncer- 
tainty among yarn buyers. ‘There is a 
disposition in some parts of the con- 
suming market to regard the step as 
paving the way for a price change at 
the end of the year. 

There are signs that the heavy buy- 
ing of rayon yarn, which set new 
records for the industry during the first 
nine months of the year, may be definitely 
on the wane. Prospects point to a fair 
movement in the October-December pe- 
riod, but it is unlikely that volume will 
epproach that of the preceding quarters. 
Sales have been gradually declining 
during the last three weeks and current 
business is well below expectations. 
However, volume was so preponderant 
last summer that even now the larger 
companies have considerable advance 
business on their books, and while fore- 
casters talk less enthusiastically, they 
continue confident about the outlook for 
the rest of the year. Knitters have 
slowed up coverage; their production 
has dropped slightly, due in the main, 
to the warm fall weather having re- 
tarded saies; broadgoods mills also have 
cut Gown yarn orders. 
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Thrown Yarn Call 
Uneven; Spun Quiet 


HROWN yarns sales are uneven, 
some throwsters reporting good 
movement while others cannot move 
anything without unreasonable conces- 
sions. Several firms queried this week 
reported that they had enjoyed a fairly 
satisfactory turnover in the last month, 
despite general sluggishness in the mar- 
ket. Philadelphia hosiery manufacturers 
do not seem unduly worried over the 
strike prospect, as they placed some 
good-sized yarn orders with throwsters 
during the last ten days. Broadsilk 
mills also bought, but these contracts 
were small and limited to immediate 
requirements. Prices depend largely on 
primary market conditions. Crepe yarns 
sell at comparatively healthy levels. 
The flurry of interest in spun yarns 
has waned and spinners are bewildered 
as to outlook; their spring season seems 
far off. Although weavers are busy 
shaping their new lines, they have yet 
to place even their first spun yarn 
orders. Prospects point to congested 
buying in mid-season. Spinners’ stocks 
are light and prices unchanged. 


® Raw Silk Holds 
Steady Despite Lull 


LS Cad silk holds substantially to last 
week’s levels, and buying has slowed 
up in the chief outlet markets. Broad- 
silk mills are now  between-seasons; 
spring fabrics have not elicited enough 
response from buyers to offer indica- 
tions of trend, and production has been 
modified, pending better movement of 
the new lines. It is estimated broad- 
silk mills now operate about 65% of 
capacity; this division is in a fairly 
good position, thanks to curtailment of 
output, and importers look for active 
buying before the end of the month. The 
backward weather has had a depressing 
effect on spring silk goods. 

Hosiery manufacturers place some 
spot business for raw silk, but this in- 
dustry also is holding back on produc- 
tion—some firms voluntarily, others 
compulsorily because of strike. There 
is talk of a possible general strike which 
has further discouraged knitters from 
anticipating silk requirements. 

Silk importers found the market 
particularly quiet early this week which 
was ascribed to the international situa- 
tion and to the uncertainty as to what 
would develop from the conference 
called by President Hoover on Tuesday. 

Yokohama held steady and indications 
pointed to continued firmness there. It 
is believed that the bonded surplus silk 
will not be released for some time. 
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¢ To tell you what you want to know about 
rayon yarns and their more profitable use. 
An advertisement of the industrial series. 


HERE’S THE 
ORDER OF THE BATH FOR 
CROWN BRAND RAYON YARN 


No beauty shop ritual is more pains- 


taking than the process we use to 


make Crown Brand Rayon Yarn im- 
maculately clean, soft and rich-look- 
ing. Almost as soon as the viscous —_—" i? TF 
mixture is spun out into zephyr-like 


threads, the “beauty baths’ begin. ER A bei hind lit, eae Ds 


First, there’s a hot shower to wash 
away all chemicals . . . and a chemi- 
cal indicator is employed to prove that 
this flushing is thorough. Then comes 


ee 


a quiet “siesta” for the shimmering 
skeins in a warm current of air, fol- 
lowed by a submerging bath in a 
special solution to “‘brighten the com- 
plexion,” and still another careful, 
thorough rinsing. As all rayon fabrics 
today must compete in the _ textile 
beauty show, we strive to produce a 
basic yarn that in itself will inspire 
the knitter and weaver. More than 
thirty different kinds of Crown Brand 
Rayon Yarn are at the disposal of your 
designers and we weleome the oppor- 
tunity to suggest the right yarn for any 


purpose you have in mind. 


THE VISCOSE COMPANY 
200 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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® Cotton Goods Are 
Still Holding Back 


OTTON goods gave some evidence 

of being at bottom this week 
though indications of such status have 
been very deceptive in the past. Cur- 
rent evidence along this line is the gen- 
eral inactivity and the pause which has 
come in the downward trend of quota- 
tions. Also to be considered is the fact 
that one or two large sales of print 
cloths have been reported. 

With 64x60s at 3c. there is little 
chance for much further decline. It 
must be reckoned that labor costs will 
ilways be something per yard even 
though cotton were given to the mill. 
it is also unlikely that the goods will 
ver be given away. A broker in talk- 
ing to a customer said “You can’t lose 
much.” “No,” the customer is said to 
have replied, “only 3c.” This piece 
i foolishness typifies the attitude of 
some customers, but by its exaggeration 
makes clear the ridiculousness of ever 
xpecting any price basis radically 
lower than this. 

Traders in the goods market have 
taken their cue from Wall Street and 
have become pessimistic at a time when 
things are so low that purchases may 
ictually be made with greater chance 
of stability that was possible early in 
the year when business was very active. 

Discontinuance of the 90-day price 
vuarantee by leading rayon producers 
m their viscose process yarns has led 
to weakness in novelties using rayon 
ind in all-rayon fabrics. It is pointed 
ut that the guarantee is still effective 
until the end of the year and that rayon 
makers will be loathe to cut since busi- 
ness now on the books at higher prices 
would be affected. 

In particular the discontinuance of 
the price guarantee affected the sale 
 all-rayon crepes, which had begun 
to move in a fairly large way but which 
were crushed into inactivity when the 
liscontinuance was announced. 

In the print cloth market fair sales 
t 64x60s, 5.35 yard, were reported at 
Jic., but other constructions were gen- 
erally quiet. Each day there is scat- 
tered inquiry for small lots of nearby 
voods as users are running very close 
‘o their actual requirements. In carded 
hroadcloths sales of 37-inch 100x60s at 
S§c. were reported. In several con- 
structions spot goods hold a_ small 
remium over contracts. 

lhe export end of the cotton goods 
beginning to despair of 
iiuch further progress at present. Not 
nly are credit conditions in foreign 
enters such as to inspire extreme cau- 
tion in sellers but the fact that goods 

ivy be available more cheaply from 
uuntries with depreciated currencies 


business is 
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works against American goods in world 
markets. The thought is also expressed 
that in our own home markets foreign 
goods may become more important this 
winter than for some time. 


® Broadsilk Lull 
Laid to Warm Fall 


HE unseasonably hot weather of 

September has held back broadsilk 
movement, and sales for that month 
were somewhat beiow what had been 
expected. However, stocks continue 
light ana the market tone is good. With 
ccoler weather now prevailing, weav- 
ers look for a shift to spirited buying. 
The lull has helpea mills to catch up 
with their transparent velvet business 
and now most firms are able to ship on 
two to three weeks’ notice. With the 
approach of winter, velvet color trend 
leans to pastels and bright red for formal 
wear. Prices of the quality-lines are 
steady, but a few manufacturers of 
popular-priced velvets reduced their 
rates this week. 

Cantons and satins suffered somewhat 
in the September lull but have picked up 
again and they are in good call this 
week. Cutters have increased their ac- 
tivity and are placing fair-sized orders. 
Stocks are light and prices are fairly 
steady. Concessions are reported occa- 
sionally, but these are limited to a few 
small mills. 

Mills are busy completing their spring 
print lines; some have already shown a 
restricted range of numbers to preferred 
customers, but the trade as a whole 
will not begin showing for some weeks. 
It is doubtful if all lines will be open 
prior to mid-November. 


#1932 Wool Goods 
Continue Slow 


EITHER wool goods manufactur- 
ers nor their customers have re- 
acted strongly to the strike in Law- 
rence, Mass., which has halted wool 
goods production there. Customer at- 


tention is so rigidly limited to spot 
buying that the 1932 fabric situation 
excites little interest. Those who do 


follow developments closely, however, 
recognize that prolongation of the strike 
would have a drastic effect on next 
season’s market. 

3uvyers are shopping around in the 
woolen and worsted goods market but 


few orders for spring fabrics have 
been placed as yet. Mill agents are 


doubtful as to when they may look for 
the first spurt of business. Practically 
all mills have opened, and normally there 
would be at least a fair amount of ini- 
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tial orders on the books. The uncertain 
outlook for finished winter garments 
has made cutters-up excessively back- 
ward in beginning spring coverage. 

Price variability is a big factor and any 
tendency toward stability of levels would 
stimulate movement. 

Reaction of wool goods mills to the 
National Wool Week” program has 
not been encouraging. Fabric manufac- 
turers who support the project are par- 
ticularly critical on this point. It is 
complained that, while weavers stand to 
gain substantially by the promotion of 
wool garments, numerous of them refuse 
to give this undertaking the proper sup- 
port. One executive commented: 

“There is much that individual wool 
goods mills could do to help this cam- 
paign; they could stress it in their pub- 
licity and advertising and could inspire 
their customers to greater buying con- 
fidence. This would help their own 
yardage sales by helping the wool in- 
dustry as a whole. The trouble seems 
to be that fabrics manufacturers focus 
too closely upon their own business and 
fail to realize that they stand to gain 
by a broad drive of this kind.” 

Demand for fall fabrics declines stead 
ily and only a few fill-in orders were 
placed this week. The possibility of a 
heavy end-season stock seems to have 
been over-stressed; a few companies 
have good-sized quantities of fabrics on 
hand, but there is no rush to clear and 
spot prices are fairly steady. 


“ 


> Paterson “Silk Week” Plans 
Near Completion 
(Continued from page 55) 


director, the Art Center, New York, 
L. R. Gilbert, Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. E. Douty, vice-presi- 
dent, U. S. Testing Co., Francis T. 
Lyons, vice-president Commercial Fac- 
tors Corp., Margaret Hayden Rorke, 
managing director, Textile Color Card 
Association, Representative Albert H. 
Vestal, author of the Vestal Design 
Piracy Bill, and Dr. Clyde Wm. Phelps, 
head of the department of Commerce 
at the University of Chattanooga. 

The convention opens with a general 
meeting at 10 a.m., Nov. 18, and a sec- 
ond general meeting will be held 10 a.m. 
Nov. 19. Three luncheon meetings at 
the hotel Wednesday, Nov. 18, will 
consider thrown silk, distribution and 
dyeing problems, and three luncheon 
meetings Nov. 19 will take up legisla- 
tion, misbranding, credits, taxation and 
other questions. 

“Silk Industry Week” is under gen- 
eral direction of the Paterson Chamber 
of Commerce and the personal super- 
vision of John J. Fitzgerald, director 
of the chamber with whom are co- 
operating many leaders in the various 
divisions of the silk industry. 
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” Spring Underwear 
Lines Open Slowly 


¥PRING underwear openings have not 
S yet been completed and buyers are 
holding off on orders, pending a study of 
the entire range. Mills which have post- 
poned their showings appear in no 
hurry to open; representatives of these 
firms say their customers are most in- 
terested in fall lines and the mills prefer 
to wait until the winterweight season 
is more advanced. 

The recent cool spell brought new 
activity at the heavyweight end and 
reorders are coming in steadily. Mills 
are still three to four weeks behind on 
deliveries, and they are satisfied to main- 
tain this position, since it serves to hold 
prices firm. Indications are that heavy- 
weight underwear volume for the year 
will come close to 1930 by units, but 
that the dollar volume will be well below 
last year; the net return may show a 
drop, though this is not certain as yet. 
Some of the chief manufacturers of 
ribbed lines are hoping that their profits 
for the year will parallel 1930. 

The tendency among consumers to 
buy medium rather than heavyweights 
continues to excite the attention of mill 
men; it has been particularly noticeable 
this year and has somewhat affected the 
total volume of heavyweight sales. 


® Active Call for 
1932 Bathing-Suits 


ALES of 1932 bathing-suits are pick- 
J ing up; in some cases initial business 
is above what had been expected. In- 
terest shown at openings is keen and mill 
agents are confident that good-sized 
irders will begin coming in soon. The 
response from the showings in Chicago 
has been very good, it is stated. How- 
ever, buyers do not jump at the new 
prices as enthusiastically as had been 
forecast. The lower rates are parti- 
‘ularly attractive in that frequently they 
ire united with added quality. Knitters 
ire using better grades of yarn in many 
of the 1932 swimsuit lines, in response 
to pressure brought by distributors. 
here was much criticism during the 
last season of poor quality merchandise. 

Current swimsuit buying leans to 
lines retailing at from $1.95 to $2.95. 
The suspender back for men is winning 
response among buyers and is expected 
‘o grow more popular as the season 
idvances. 

Heavyweight sweaters are in active 
call; production is catching up some- 
what with sales, though mills are still 
asking several weeks for deliveries. 
Pullovers and sweater coats both are 
lavored; the trend is toward royal blue 
and green in colors. Lightweight 
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sweaters enjoy a longer season than 
usual and considerable business was 
placed at that end this week, with color 
preference leaning to lively color com- 
binations. 


Christmas Hosiery 
Buying Starts 


HE difficulties confronting unionized 

hosiery mills have had little or no 
effect on the movement of hosiery as a 
whole. There is a steady demand in 
Worth Street for women’s full-fashioned 
numbers, particularly stockings retailing 
at $1.00 to $1.25. The color tendency is 
toward brown shades and the new off- 
black shade; the latter, which is a 
mixture of black and green, giving a 
steel-black tone, is particularly popular, 
and some mills look for it to be a leading 
number this season. 

Jobbers and retailers restrict their 
orders to nearby needs; spot business is 
more active than it has been, and there 
is less pressure on price. Mill agents 
regard the winter prospects as consider- 
ably improved. Wholesale houses have 
begun to place Christmas orders and a 
steady increase in this coverage is 
looked for from now on. 

The shut-down of nearly 20 full- 
fashioned mills raised the question of a 
possible holiday shortage, if these mills 
remained closed for any protracted time. 
However, negotiations for reopening are 
progressing rapidly and it is expected 
that the situation will be adjusted before 
the stock is materially affected. 

Mesh hosiery selling for $1.95 and 
upward enjoys good call and mills 
specializing in these lines expect quality 
mesh to move steadily through the final 
quarter of the year. The price levels 
prevent this demand from reaching big 
volume proportions, but the mills are 
doing a healthy and profitable business. 

The hosiery industry as a whole looks 
to the next ten weeks for steady buying 
with prices fairly even. Mills are 
relying on the statement of leading com- 
panies that there will be no price cut 
and, provided this policy is adhered to, 
the full-fashioned trade as a whole may 
enjoy two or more months of moderately 
good business. 


>» New Hanes Hosiery Sales Co. 


Hanes Associated Mills, New York, 
a selling agency for the products of 
Hanes Hosiery Mills, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., and Wilkes Hosiery Mills, -North 
Wilkesboro, N. C., has been organized 
under control of J. G. Hanes and J. M. 
Weeks. Headquarters of the new -com- 
pany will be maintained in New York. 
A. T. Haefela, of New York, will be in 
charge and the offices are at 271 Church 
Street. 
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® Raw Cotton Reports 
(Continued from page 77) 


The market has paid comparatively 
little attention to the private crop re- 
ports which have appeared within the 
last few days. Ina general way, figures 
on the indicated yield have ranged from 
14,287,000 up to 16,004,000 bales. One 
of the private authorities who estimated 
the crop on his own methods at 15,375,- 
000 bales said that the Government re- 
port might come as high as 16,150,000 
bales. Members of the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange on the average are ex- 
pecting a crop of around 15,960,000 
bales, but on the whole the trade showed 
comparatively little interest in the show- 
ing of the Government report which was 
issued on Oct. 8. In a general way the 
market is content to figure on a crop 
of around 16,000,000 bales. 

The weather since the beginning of 
September has been unusually favorable 
for the grade of the crop. There have 
been no severe equinoctial storms. Tem- 
peratures have been unusually high dur- 
ing a good part of the period. Cotton 
has opened rapidly and picking has been 
spreading over the belt. The crop is 
being picked more slowly than usual, 
and a good deal of cotton is being held 
either in the seed or otherwise, but re- 
ceipts are increasing and there has been 
a large volume of hedge selling here 
during the last 10 days. Up to the 
present time the cotton is showing a 
good average grade with some improve- 
ment reported in the average staple, par- 
ticularly in the Southwest. 


¢Strips Most Active 
Cotton Waste 


ONTINUED weakness in spot cot- 

ton markets precludes the possibil- 
ity of any marked improvement in the 
cotton waste situation. Consumers are 
definitely out of the market when it 
comes to placing orders for future de- 
livery, and the small volume of business 
transacted this week was for prompt 
shipment for filling-in purposes. Prices 
are somewhat easier, the majority of 
dealers now showing greater willingness 
to meet low offers. 

Peeler and upland strips of good qual- 
ity are.probably the strongest and most 
active stocks in the market. The for- 
mer is now selling on a basis of 54 to 
5$c. for choice grades, whereas peeler 
comber, normally higher priced, can be 
bought as low as 5c. Good upland 
strips brings 44 to 44c. Picker and 
fly received more attention from mat- 
tress and upholstery manufacturers early 
this week, but threads for machining 


purposes and linters are still extremely 
dull. 
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Save a week and win a market 


Very true in novelty fabrics. A week cut from the time it takes to 
put out a new fabric gives you a long lead on competition. 


That's why Montgomery service is geared high. It shortens the time 
between the design of the fabric and its sale. Take, for example, the 
Montgomery special representative who calls on weavers and 
knitters. He's a skilled spinner. You talk over your new design 
with him. Back he comes to the Montgomery mill . . . works on 
your design . . . and very soon sample novelty yarns are on their 
way to you. Because of his experience and close contact with you, 
the yarns give you the exact effect you planned in your fabric. 
A week or more saved to give you the iump on competition. 


Turn this saved time to your profit the next time you plan a new 
fabric. Write, ‘phone or wire for the Montgomery representative 
to call. 


The Montgomery Company 
Windsor Locks, Conn. 


NEW YORK SALESROOMS - 468 FOURTH AVENUE 


NOVELTY YARNS 


of Cotton, Worsted, Wool, Mohair, Rayon, Silk, com- 
bined into knot, Loop, Spiral, Flake, Ratine effects. 
Facilities of entire organization available for developing 
novel effects, for Knitters and Weavers. 


TINSEL 


Lame, Laminette, Cords, Cordonette, Threads, Brilliants, 
Perlerett, in Gold, Silver, Antique, Steel. Bare Copper 
Tinsel Conductor Cord for Electrical Purposes. Copper 
Mop Yarns. ““Kwickscour ’ Line. 


Designers and Spinners of Novelty Yarns 
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TEXTILE FINANCIAL NEWS 


TEXTILE WORLD ANALYST 


Shove Mills 
May Liquidate 


Cee ara of the Shove 
Mills, Fall River, Mass., have been 
asked to vote on a recommendation of 
their directors that the company’s assets 
be liquidated and the corporation be dis- 
solved. Treasurer Cyrus C. Rouseville 
told stockholders that the credit of the 
corporation has been so impaired and its 
assets so diminished that it is impossible 
to carry on its business without addi- 
tional capital. The call for a special 
meeting provides for reorganization of 
the capital structure if stockholders see 
fit as an alternative to liquidation. 


Fasric Loss 


For the 11 months ended Aug. 31, 
1931, National Fabric & Finishing Co., 
Boston, Mass., reports net loss of $580,- 
608, of which $167,231 was from opera- 
tions, and $413,377 from sale of capital 
assets, and miscellaneous losses. For 
the full year ended Sept. 30, 1931, con- 
solidated net loss was $560,385. Of the 
divisions of the company, the only one 
to show a profit for the 11 month’s 
period was the St. Louis plant of the 
lowell Bleachery, which operated at a 

profit of $57,064. The parent company 
proper lost $309,725 and the Lowell unit 
ot the Lowell Bleachery $309,725. Con- 
siderable losses resulted from winding 
up of merchandising departments, dis- 
sal of inventories and dismantling of 
dle plant. Balance sheet as of Aug. 31, 
ist, showed current assets of $1,422,- 
109 and current liabilities of $56,711, 
leaving working capital of $1,365,758. 


DoMINION WoOOLENS DEFICIT 


Dominion Woolens & Worsteds, Ltd., 
loronto, Ontario, reports for the fiscal 
vear ended June 30, 1931, net profit 
irom operations of $112,276, compared 
with net profit of $57,750 in the previous 
period. After allowing for bond interest, 
provision for bad debts, and inventory 
idjustments, there was a net deficit car- 
ied to surplus of $577,851, which com- 
pares with deficit of $294,890 for the 
vear ended June 30, 1930. No provision 
was made for depreciation. Net current 
issets declined during the year from 
>2,484,236 to $1,817,926, while current 
liabilities increased from $851,008 to 
$904,790, resulting in a decrease of net 
working capital from 1,633,223 to 
$913,136. 


NATIONAL 


CENTURY RIBBON DIvIDEND 


Directors of the Century Ribbon 
Mills, at a meeting in New York, Tues- 
lay, declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.75 per share on the preferred 
tock, payable Dec. 1, to stockholders 
it record Nov. 20. Irving Levy, first 


vice-president and treasurer, declared 
that earnings for the first nine months 
of the current year should be equivalent 
to 75c. per share on the common stock. 
Sales, he said, are ahead of the first nine 
months of 1930, with the outlook for 
ribbons “very bright.” 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON PROFITS 


The improvement shown by the rayon 
industry during the third quarter of this 
year is reflected in the report of the 
Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, O., 
which indicates net profit of $333,109 
after charges and taxes for the three 
months ended Sept. 30, 1931, as com- 
pared with net profit of but $51,498 in 
the preceding quarter. However, earn- 
ings for the first nine months of 1931 
compare unfavorably with the same pe- 
riod of 1930, $397,971 as against 
$1,262,089. 


Mr. Hope FINISHING 


A surplus of $1,729,305 has been re- 
ported by the Mount Hope Finishing 
Co., No. Dighton, Mass., for the fiscal 
year ended June 27, 1931, in the annual 
statement filed with the State commis- 
sioner of corporations. The statement 
shows cash at $948,980 and accounts 
receivable at $956,143. Accounts pay- 
able were given as $143,459, 


Boston Stock AUCTIONS 


The following sales of textile shares 


were made at auction, Wednesday, 
Sept. 30: 
Shares Mill Par Price Ch’ge 
100 Connecticut, com. B 1 for lot 
45 Connecticut, 2nd pfd. on oss 
10 United Elastic Corp. 100 14 —2} 
50 Plymouth Cordage gg 100 62} —3} 


205 Total 


> Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges 


The following shows the movements of the leading 
textile stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
and Curb for the week ended Oct. 6. 


; Last Net 
High Low’ Sale Change 
Adams Millis...... 26 23 25 — i 
*American Thread pfd. 3 3 3 — } 
American Woolen. 5} 32 4} — }; 
American Woolen, pfd. 24} 20 24 — 2} 
Belding- Heminway.. 6 53 6 + 3 
*Blumenthal......... 54 54 54 + 3 
Botany Mills, A..... 13 1} Ii — } 
Cannon Mills........ 19% 19 19 + 3 
Century Ribbon...... 44 4 4 — } 
Collins & Aikman. ... 9 7} 8} + 3 
Consolidated Textile.. i i — 4 
*Courtaulds, Ltd..... 64 6 6 — |i} 
Duplan Silk. ... . 10 10 ne ~ Saye 
Durham Hosiery, pfd. 21 21 meee. Seat 
Gotham Hosiery 5} 3} 5} — i} 
Industrial Rayon... 27} 21 27 — 3 
Kayser, Julius. a 9} 94 + 4} 
Kendall, pfd.. . 354 30 354 + 2} 
Mallinson : . i 1 — 3 
*May Hosiery, pfd 19 18} 18} — } 
Mohawk Carpet. 103 9 9 —2 
Munsingwear.. . 13} 114 11} - 2} 
Pacific Mills... 12 10 10; — I} 
*Pepperell... . . 45 40 40 —193 
Phoenix Hosiery.. 4} 4} 43 } 
*Propper-McCallum... 4 2} 2} } 
Real Silk Hosiery.. 4i 34 4 i 
ee 34 2} 3 : 
- United Piece Dye W’ks 12} 12} 12} } 
Van Raalte.. .. 8 7 7 3 


*Listed on Curb. 
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> Southern Mill Stocks 


(R. S. Dickson & Co., Charlotte, N. C.) 


Bid Asked 

Acme Spinning Co. . s 41 55 
American Yarn & Processing Ga... 30 37 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (Par $25)....... 4 8 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8%, pfd..... 79 82 
Crescent Spinning Co............. 35 45 
Durham Hosiery, 6%, pfd............. 15 23 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 6%, ome . 84 90 
Flint Mfg. Co....... ae : : 55 
Flint Mfg. Co., 7%, pfd. eae Beal, ‘ 83 90 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co.. ; 3 7 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co., +» 1%. pid. ae 90 
Linford Mills. a 50 
Perfection Spinning Co.. ; 40 56 
Roanoke Mills, Ist pfd., 74%. ; 40 48 
Rosemary Mfg. Co., pfd., 74° i 60 ; 

Stowe Spinning Co.......... 36 50 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co.... 90 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., 7%, pid. . ; 81 87 
Winget Yarn Mills Co.. “ meta 42 
Wicasset Mills Co.. — 105 125 

(A. M. Law & Co., Seactenden, & ¢) 

Avondale Mills, Ala...... 500 600 
Bibb Mfg.Co........... 78 83 
Clifton Mfg. Co.... 65 
D. E. Converse Co..... . 55 
Dunean Mills. . : 70 85 
Dunean Mills, pid.. a ‘ 94 96 
Gossett Mills.......... ; ; 30 
Hunter Mfg. & Com. Co., pfd. 71 75 
Judson Mills, A. a we ; 83 86 
Judson Mills, B pfd. . 79 83 
Monarch Mills. . Paeeed 65 75 
Newberry Cotton Mills. .... a ; 75 
ee 30 35 
PU SUI cc ccd ecccees canes 40 
Piedmont Mfg. RIN obi cee kee A 55 
Riverside & Dan River Mills (Par $25). 6 8 
Riverside & Dan River Mills (6%, pfd.). 50 53 
Southern Bleachery & Print W orks, - 40 
I niece oie cca nic 4.e c's 95 
Union-Buffalo Mills, Ist ORR sss 45 
Victor-Monaghan Co............... 38 40 


>» New England Textile Stocks 


Quotations at ‘Public Sale” are based on last sales 
at Boston Public Auctions and Boston Stock Ex- 
change. Bid and Asked prices are latest quotations 
of dealers. 


Sale Bid Asked 
Am. Mfg. Co., pfd is 50 
Amoskeag.... . ; : 4} ; 
Arlington. . ; . 2 20 23 
Associated Textile. . . 10 10 15 
Bates... . 60 40 50 
Berkshire ‘Assoc iates, com 12% 2 5 
Berkshire Associates, pfd 404 20 25 
Bigelow-Sanford, com . 20 i 
Boott Mills........ 120} 40 60 
Edwards.......... in 80; ah 48 
Esmond, pfd..... d 98 95 99 
Farr Alpaca. . 354 33 38 
Hamilton Woolen ; 55 55 ‘ 
ee 7 7 8 
Indian Orchard. 10 10 
Ludlow. 99} 85 is 
Merrimack, com 35 8 : 
Nashua, com 7} 4 7 
Nashua, pfd. , 29 22 27 
Naumkeag... 54 49 53 
Newmarket.. 164 11 15 
J” ae 45 37 42 
Pacific. . 12 ‘ 
Pepperell. 65} 46 49 
Plymouth Cordage 62} 60 65 
YoeR...... alia 8} 5 8 


> Fall River Mill Stocks 


(G. M. Haffards & Co., Fall River) 


Bid Asked 

Algonquin Printing Co 228 
Barnard Mfg. Co 7 
Berkshire (com.) 6 84 
Berkshire (pfd.) 25 28} 
Bourne Mills. 14 

Border City Mfg. Co 4 5 
Charlton Mills 48 
Davol Mills 2 6 
General Cotton. l 3 
Luther Mfg. Co 82 
Narragansett Mills.. ‘ 5 
Pepperell Mfg....... 46 50 
Pilgrim Mills. . 32 
Richard Borden Mfg. Co | 
Sagamore Mfg. Co 52 
Shove Mills ‘ 3 
Stafford M ills 1 
Stevens Mfg. Co 30 
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Prices cover average qualities unless otherwise stated Ol 
3 Fi 
Cotton Goods | ) Cotton Yarn = 
Oct.7  Sept.30 Oct.8 CARDED (Average Quality) COMBED PEELER (Average Quality) g 
= 1930 | Double Carded 2c.—4c. higcer according to quality TWO-PLY—(Knitting Twist) Cones : 
-RINT CLOTHS SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES (Warp Twist) m «(TF 
PRINT CLOTH | = a sae on on S (Warp | ez. 80.25 — 26 6Oo2......90.42 — 45 i e 
27 -in.,64x60, 7. 60 2ic. 25-23 Sian 4° es: 1g | 308-2 Reni aoe 70s-2. .. 95 6 bs 
36i-in., 64x68, 5.35 Sic. Sic. 53¢. | 125 ; a‘ 26s : —- .19 368-2 + oS 80s-2..:... - 95 : 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 4-4) ce. 4ic. 6he. | 16s poe. a 16 30s parey F on 21 | MGek. 205 5 ae = 92 90s-2.. , : - A.A 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 dic. Se. 63-6). | 208. |! 16 40s ex. qual. — 31 | 308-2...... 37 - .38 = 1008-2...... 1.03 1.05 AS 
Da 80x 80 0¢ 5c 5h—5ile i 25 - rt ae P ; 
ee eee ee eer ‘ei TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES at 
BROWN SHEETING eres oe $0.14 ahee. $0.19 WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
-2 s- = 1 TWO.P r r a Sta 
36-in., 56x60, 4.00 4ic.  43-44e. ut eee = sts? ne = sae TWO-PLY—(Warp Twist) B Stal 
36-in., 48x48, 3.00 4ic. 43-4. 7ic. 7 oy =) an . 5 : SY Fi 
6 : MMOD: sae 154 40s-2 : . 28 - 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00. . 4c. 4ke. 5i-6 ¢ \60-2 iG ei 40s-hi. brk. Ea ee 20s-2..... : $0. 26 Se $0. 42 c Pi 
: ee RL. ss aoa - .16} WE ss oka — .36 St ae : - .3l PE Ris scat - .55 I ? 
PAJAMA CHECKS 24s-2..... . — .18 (ee? ce = 09) 1 S662... = 34 Riesz. <...< = 263 
. Es — ne - 90s-2..... ; - i 
36}-in., 72x80, 4. 70 5-5She. 5c. 6he. SINGLE WARPS errr? - 2 ee ca oe Best 
36 -in., 64x60, 5.75 4c. fic. 58-Sic. | 19, $0.14 24s $0.18 ese ‘ ae , Best 
eae ideo cink = 06h Bec se ~ 0 | 
MISCELLANEOUS ii coscauk - 14] ees - .21 | SINGLES 1 
: : Rss soso ee - .15 40s.ex.qual. - .31 | a 
rete wonaeee _ Sn oe i ae - .163 12s $0. 20: 30s $0.28 -— .29 Cal 
enims, c. 2c. 3c. Ri ee ne OR Cee eee eee lll CL eee Sere . . 2 SUB eeeeee . 
Tickings, 8 oz 13 ¢. 13 ¢. 16 « TWO-PLY WARPS . sccene - = weeeseee os = ‘< 
St f yr s * 8 1 Sep —- . Bicccecee e ms 
ee .? om ed aes $0.15 O6i a... nani" oa - la a \ 
se... 73 7ic 8 c, | !0s-2.. iS — .15} Reto ess ot . — 23 OR iia 45 - .46 70s 
‘ e 12s-2 — .153 30s-2...... 20 — .205 | 245,....... 125 — .254 WOR sos Sas .55 — .56 64s 
I4s-2...... .15$- .16 40s-2 ordin. Oe | BOR sca sa = Re RDB soso .65 — .66 58s 
l6s-2...... 16} 50s-2.... — .36 | 
Cotton Waste 20s-2 ce a” | oe oa a cel it atl i a . 
o s 8s-2 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 13; white, | MERCERIZED CONES—(Com ) ERReey J 58s 
(Prices Nominal) 14; waste, 14 a 
c£ | 1 .. 7 
—- a Specs ; 4 HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun) oe ee a ; “‘4al ae fe RM g + : . ” 
Sak. comber Spoils 44 5 | 8s $0.13} 22s. é $0.17 | 36s-2...... .44-— .46  1208-2...... 1.70-1.85 s 4s, 
Choice willowed fly ecarbensees 23 3, | 10s a 14 24s ; - .18 40s-2...... .45 .47 BRE Sens ee Pe 58 
Choice willowed picker...............++ 2 3 | 12s a - .14} 26s iS — 49° ] @5e-2...... .46}-— . 484 Ds 5 25's - 56 : 
Sak strips Fee tare 6} 8 1 4s oe - 15. 30stying... .19}- .20 | . 50 cas ks0% .64 .66 Fi 
Linterns (mill run Ect ibeek eee to 13 23 | 16s : - .15} 30s reg ; ey. 6Us-2...... 56 — .58 A sii a arace 71 i Al 
White spooler (single) : Beer Ree 4 43 | 18s tes - 15. 30s ex.qual. — .22 ee .68 — .70 POEs seicsiac .82- .84 2 C] 
RO - .16} 40s.. =a — .27 | 80s-2 seats tae .80 — .82 80s........ 1.02-1.05 Bs 7 
4 Sz 
: ( 
e | 
. . ax \ 
Cotton Prices and Statistics s 
COTTON STATISTICAL DATA | MOVEMENT INTO SIGHT | SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 
(Fluctuations of Futures This Last Year meee Stocks — 
: ar Year Before Last | Sent Oct. his Phis 
Closed For Week — Closed Net Week = ae aaa aes : sic <4 Markets 30 7 Sales Week Yeu 3 
) v P ‘wa ee ° ° ) ° e 0, . = o - 
ae ae OS te 2,195,000 3,525,000 3,289,000 | Galveston... 5.80 5.50 1,258 629,923 379,099 q 
October ; oor 5.82 5.34 5.59 08 | ie ee : ; ; : | New Orleans 5.70 5.43 38,528 557,100 466,153 Bs J 
November 5.76 5.76 5.42 5.65 it | pe Mobile 5.35 5.10 2,425 231,154 81,583 4 | 
December 5.88 6.00 5.49 5.71 17 WORLD VISIBLE SUPPLY _ One Savannah... 5.58 5.31 1,921 381,542 235,395 | 
lanuary 5.98 6.10 5.58 5.82 16 | Today Year Ago | Norfolk..... 5.94 5.50 1,851 52,159 63,718 i 
lebruary 6.05 6.05 5.69 5.91 14 | Interior towns and ports of U.S.* 4,234,000 3,636,000 | New York... 5.95 5.75 2,300 228,942 229,604 | 
March 6.16 6.28 5.77 6.02 14 Afloat to and at ports of Europe. 1,034,000 1,247,000 | Augusta 5.84 3.25 1,958 101,242 111,351 ] 
April 6.23 6.23 5.88 6.10 13 | Afloat to and at ports of Orient 477,000 241,000 | Memphis 4.80 4.80 133,789 149,248 228,976 | 
May 6.34 6.46 5.9% 6.20 144 - St. Louis 7.60. 5.9; ee 1,811 ( 
lune 6.42 6.42 6.06 6.28 14] Total .....e. 5,745,000 5,124,000 | Houston 5.70 5.40 200,029 1,060,301 1,138,027 
July 6.52 6.64 6.15 6.37 15 | Increase Increase | Dallas 5.20 4.90 183,031 16,318 18,221 | 
August 6.90 6.90 6.47 Change during wee : 443,000 551,000 | 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK | *Includes : afloat to New York. DIFFERENCES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 
Middlin: | FORWARDING TO MILLS OF WORLD WHITE GRADES ‘ 
7 _ , a Liver- This Year Last Year Mem- Mont- \u- \ver- : 
rs oe I " l Week Season Week Season Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
ter iegy Cig ae >. 33 435 | No. States, U.S. 12,000 113,000 13,000 90,000 | M_F 75+ = 1.00 75+ 75+ 75+ 
Friday, Oct. 2 4 >. 42 4.31 | So. States, U.S.. 118,000 566,000 159,000 534,000 | S.G.M. 60+ 75+ 65+ 63+ 61+ 
Saturday, Oct. 3 5. 60 ) 30 4.54 | ¥ GM ; 50+ 50+ 45+ 50+ 44+ 
Taken, Oct. 6 3 85 a 460 | Total U.S... 130,000 679,000 172,000 624,000 | SM 354 25+ =| 25¢ = 25¢ ~~ Det 
uesdé » We ) r.€ “ e c c * 
Wednesday, Oct. 7 575 5. 43 4.49 | Great Britain 22,000 154,000 19,000 134,000 | S-.M....- .50* 40* 50* 50* 39 
—" | Continent 60,000 452,000 82,000 546,000 | L-Me.. 1.00" 90° “aes ae coe 
, : : | Orient 33,000 322,000 5 a eal - o27 2 : 
FOREIGN COTTONS Orient... 2,000 15,000 106,000 | &"¢, "Seee «(150" eee 2 eee te 
P-vyptian Cotton other America 5,000 23,000 7,000 28,000 : 
OOP een eer aa he YELLOW TINGED 
ae —— ria xchange, ('« ) “ee aaee Titel foreioe | GM. 40* 35% -50* _50* 4) 
eke ; : 28 | countries 120,000 951,000 123,000 814,000! S™uM.....  65* 60* 75* "35% 64% 
ae ee aa ea a World total... 2505000 1,630,000 295,000 1,438,000 | \1.** 100% 75* 1.00* 1.00% 86* 
Tari{ nar ete ace tr ere ee | — ;enh Te. wr biaietheal:  delaca deat’ | S.L.M 1.50" 1.25* 1.50* 1.50* 1.29% 
(Tariff not included) (Prices Nominal) = EXPORTS FROM UNITED STATES oar: 2 00% 150* 2.00* 2 00* 1 76 
Fully good fair Sak 13.00 | ‘Total 259,000 831,000 310,000 1,328,000 | 
fl roo ‘ O £O0K pers i | y 
Fully good fair to ¢ il pren . » 40 | YELLOW STAINED j 
(By Anderson, Clayton & Co.) \VERAGE PRICE OCT.-NOV. SHIPMENT G.M 1.00* 1.00* 1.00* 1.00% 87" i 
Foreign cottons F. 0. B. New York, Cents | HARD WESTERN COTTON |S M.** 1.25* 1.50% 1.25* 1.25* 1. 20° i 
ee ee. F.o.b. New England M.**.-).| 2.00* = 1.75* 2.00® 2.00" 1.74" 
,eruvian Pima No. | 6 Sach " : a | 
Peruvian Moderate Rough.............. | i" Middling St. Middling BLUE STAINED 
Peruvian Full Rough aL ai wale 174 1 ¥-in 73- Be 81— Ble | G.M.** 1.00* 1.00* 1.00* 1.00% 86* 
China Tientsin No. 1................ on 10 Ii-in 8}— Bi 9 Oe | S.M.** 1.50* 1.25* 1.50® 1.50* 1.29% 
RMN Sooo os csc hacia ect ao 7 to 9 | Iy-in 93-10 102-1 lie. M.** 2.00* 1.50* 2.00* 2.00* 1.73 
NS Ee ee eee cars , te 8 i-in 1_15¢ 1 . ; 
I di a Smooth / é a: 80 Vi-u ; 133-1 5¢ 14}—16¢ **Grades not deliverable on contract. tOn Middling 
*Nominal By Bruns-Nordeman Co Basis on New York, December, 5.82 *Off Middling 
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Worsted Yarns 


ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING 





Tops and Noils 


TOPS—BOSTON 








‘ , MN ie serch wbicinicee elee Ae ae ee yy gS | PORCCEE EET er er $0.81 -0.84 
OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA | 2-245 408.......... 00.0.0 cc 0eee ees ~ — .80 = a oe —, 62s).. renee eee e eens a ‘- 
: (IN GREASE) BN ei i554 CRRA Oe Kaew ceceens .823— .85 igh § blood (58s)........ cee eeceeeeeee A=. 
PEM Ne aw ein clan wssot eek ex nts ee ee en .63 — .65 
Fine delne. $0.25 ~$0. 26} blood... .$0.234-0.24 | 2/398 480...222200 IIIS SS ae SO Rana eee tape -60 ~ .62 
Fi the.. .20- 22 ‘ blood... .21j- .224 RR Soe pe art ce ia ra 97} 1.00 High } blood (50s) secre cecreccccccccene coe 55 
{ .24- .245 2-30s 64s fancy mixes...............0.. 1.35 -1.37} pir = ~ — - : ste ceeseccceencecess . : 33 
TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA (Single yarns 5c. less than above) SS. A.and N.Z..... ec eee eee eee eens en 52 
I EX A A EAN BASIS) 2-360 Sie BR eet ete fe Soran ET . Ste ; 124 WE BAM Richa vase Vanacneans se’ 48 — .50 
We hac i tanerd. ala ares asked 4 a ; ‘ 
Tr 12 months... . . $6.58 —0.60 2-40s, 648.......... 1. 273-1. 323 ae : ae 3 
California, Northern. . Seen . .90- .52 PNM hd hy Sg ace ay phe 1.40 —1.45 rOPS—BRADFORD, ENG. (OCT. 2) 
oULLED—EASTERN (CLEAN BASIS) — see acre | 
“NG Le ’ . faa Al NG >: . 4 
uA $0.62 $0.6 B-Super....$0.46 -0.47 | 2-208, 44nimoil.. 0... oc. 0 Oe OT | Ee: -+++ > ME book - coaaehti 9 
. 50 C-Super. 7 age 9-208. 48s in oil 80 Fine (64s)........26d 2° Sy eee 144d 
A-Supel : ae 7 2-208. 50s in oil RE Sh Ts ake * Oa wae 4 bid. (60s)...... 234d  Cross-bred (46s)....... l0jd 
a eta Dato AND ee De eES....< «ss ec enn "921— 195. 
(CLEAN BASIS) gob us le Es ; a a 
aaa (a bt die 010 B’orecwie wee. 2 he NOILS—BOSTON 
tania HR: <5 xy-o:05 WANA ee Welt aa x50 $0.61 —0.62 pe ee 1.123-1.15 
Bie hg SARE ores ree be + 3-0 | es, eéved...................... /90 — :92} 
Fine ind fine medium. . PePa ne ace Kas; eee ee eae er ee 921- .95 Fine.... ..$0.36-$0.38 High } bld.. $0.29 —$0. 30 
BOO «5.5 ose kG eee a A male en says a9 We .50 - 7 (Oil yarns I7}c. . less) Half-bld..... .34- .35 Lownoils... .25- .28 
Shlood... sce ceeceeseccscccesssesees .44 . 46 FRENCH SYSTEM o er. ia .34- .35 ape mre 
oO —DOMESTIC ED 3 5's SSG ee cree ea awe Rae $1.00 —1.05 fine colored... .31 — .32 colored... .23-— .25 
NOES heehee itpawel adie inant 1/05 -1.073 
Best An. 3508s esi: hee ease ‘oe *-.% Se Ig 5 <.6.0's ka'o'ne.00e 0 ceia'e 3a 1.30 —1.324 
Riad COMM hich eos oman ees 31-. De Lise div nie pdina.s «does. 1.674-1.10 
MOHAIR FOREIGN (IN BOND) ee ness a “iat Wool Substitutes 
Turkey fair, average oa War eas . $0.17 -0.20 2-30s, 648, Fancy mixes............ 1.40 -1.423 
Cane Mths. 6 sins cena Gia sea's Cameos -18 - .21 2-40s, 643, Zephyrs.............. 1.323-—1.35 WOOL WASTE 
wast CTO wre ‘ ‘ si DEMME osc 2 aie Je caw aaeateae ox oa 1.47}-1.50 : : 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 2-50s, 663 1.50 -1.55 
(CLEAN BASIS IN BOND) SE se ERE NAS 95 48 1821-185 | Lap, finewhite............. $0.59 — .62 
\ustralia: $0.51 es Oeeeeee ee 1.90 —1.95 pew colored Meeemaen .46 — .50 
ii Sita kb MIA eRe Ran Ata Ee 51a. p lle atic er Sc Hard ends, fine white.......... wines fae San 
Rls occa Paden aetieasewe eee. 45 - .47 FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE Hard ends, } blood white.......... tt tapes 
A So o.5c al RFCS OAR RECA ONIONS -41 -— .43 Hs ioe ee Fo Hard ends, fine colored................. .22 24 
San Neca 1-40s, 56-50-60s on cops.......... ‘ . 1.10 -1.15 Hard ends, medium colored............. 15 173 
ad ; (IN GREASE) 1-40s, 50-50-64s on cops.......... cscxe Oe eeE es A IE SUNOS. cc os Sue's cave wae awa .213-— .245 
_ Montevideo: 0.19 -0.2 1-40s, 50-50-64s Australian cops 1.20 -1.25 Burr, fine Carbonizing................. uaa 29 
SB-OOR; J cx aauionte pe cae en wanes hud $0. a 3 Underwear mixes, 3 to 5e., Solid color, 35. additional. 
eee a= New York Top Futures OLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRADED FOR MFRS.) 
4s, 40 448 $0.13 -0.14 —For Week—. Closed Net 
5s, 36-408 / ; ie Ae Sept. 30 High Low Oct. 6 Ch'ge I inos yarse lig 5 
o-4 oe "" | October....... 67.00 67.00 66.00 67.00 .... ee esas e208 +6 02s saves = 
FOREIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND) | November.... 66.00 66.00 65.00 66.00 ...... Merinos, finelight..................... "10h. et 
ee tal $0.23 0.25 December. . 66.00 67.60 65.00 66.00 Sag Serves tine tte sh, eine ee 051 “06 
ee ae bi ae 13 14 January . 66.00 66.00 65.60 65.80 0:20) Siscshlask......................... "051— |06 
China ( Fill ne FI eee ae? A ae February . 66.00 67.00 65.00 65.40 OG) Geer wat... . cose cc eck, "08 — (09 
( nak ul ing WOOO... cswsenwrves : 12 7 14 March . 66.00 66.00 64.00 65.600 1.00 nit while Bee ae er tie ee 2] "22 
acne DOORS. 2 cheeses icar s4.0o0 00 "14 “15 April . 65.00 65.10 64.00 65.00 ole tek. “+ ee Ses ee “101 Th 
( s9 oli pacers ce eee tens "15 = 7 May .. 65.50 65.50 63.20 65.00 0.50 oe tetibnnds |... ... thi ‘124 
Scotch blac ACO... crc r cere cern ssvcsee ce ae June . 65.00 65.00 62.80 65.00 “pee iy. lic : a? 75d 
East India: Kandahar. ...........see0. 17 - .19 Fuly S 5 Worsted, light -05 053 
i July 65.00 65.00 62.40 65.00 Ww od, blue 05! 
MONE ca ice ea aaa me eann eee = 29 A : orsted, blue. . -05)— .06 
a 33 24 a. . 65.00 65 po o 65.00 Worsted, black 06 — .06} 
POTD. . see crresceereceesecressscorsers aa September.... ..... 65. 62.00 65.00 Pree ee ee : , 
Silk Yarns Raw Silk 
THROWN SILK (60 day basis) me R —_ ia a 
Nominal (60 Day Terms. Spot Goods) NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. spec. gd. XX sk. 85%. $3.55 13/15 20/22 Close For the Week Close Net 
Japan organzine 2 thd. grand sk. 83% ese es 3.40 White Whit Valier Sept. 30 High Low Oct. 6 Ch’'ge 
Japan organzine, 2 tha. sp. crack. sk. 81% 3.30 y ‘ a moe — Ociche 2 28 2 34 2.27 2 34 0 
Japancrepe, 3 thd. gd. XX bob. 83%......... 3.49 Super Grand, 87%. Somes $2. 90 $2.40 $2.35 Ni, cs =e. 2 24 2 30 > 23 2 3] t - 06 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack. bob. 81%....... 3.30 Special Grand, 85% . 2.65 2.35 eed fee 3 rf 5 o7 
Japan grenadine, 4 thd. sp. grand singles, 87% 4.60 Grand XX, 83%......... : 50 2.30 2.42 peony : 3 ; 6 : . : 27 i a 
Japang line, 3 thd, 90% . 5.40 Special Crack, 81%... . 40 2.25 2.20 | Se ~ 2 
c iomeniien: 3 and 4thd. f 14/ 16 on bobbins. . 2s Crack XX, 78% of 2.30 2.20 2.10 February.. 2.22 2.27 2.22 2.27 +.05 
Skee o Extra Extra, 73% 2.25 ne March 2.22 2.27 2.21 2.27 + .05 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan 90%............. 4.25 tra, ¢ . ) 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan, 85%............ 3. 30 Best Extra, 68% 2.20 tees — : = : - a : = | $s 
Hosiery tram, crack XX 78%........ecee08- 3.00 Canton filature, new style, 14/16.............. $2.00 | te ; aie cee 
. e Z fil p style, 20/22 - Total number of bales, 4,930. Total approximate 
SPUN SILK YARNS (Terms: net 30) Canton filature, new style, 20/22............. 1.85 | value, $1,508,087. Trading unit crack XX 13/15 
40? . $3.10 Rae ont et. $3.45 Tussah filature, 8 cocoon... ..... ccc eee eee eee 1.05 white 78% 
4 SMe” WARE ass cee as 2.35 
Domestic Rayon Ravon Waste 
- NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 
VISCOSE PROCESS First Second First Second Sianeenionh bo PeaasaaNeRtaaled $0. 13-$0. ; 
' : 7" ; ; : : 2 sached waste...........6. , 
Denier Filament First Second Denier Qual. Guat. Denier Qual. Qual. Bleached thread waste (mifs.)........ : ‘O9 
Se eS $2.15 $1.95 emer & 35 $1 25 150.....$0.75 $0: 72 Bleached thread waste (mise.).......... .06- .07 
75 OED sevnceauneses 1.35 1.25 100.... 1.05 5 175.... 75 72 | Colored thread waste............... .  .03- LOF 
0 ce 1.10 1.00 125.... 95 85 RUIN Ss ciea'e cane sanncsnnncs .03- .04 
25 ME Sivakeeaceses 1.00 90 es aed cael 
) Pe “Ssqbesaunees -70 .67 CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS CONVERTED RAYON WASTE 
0 MGR! xGudeute stares 33 72 Fila- Fila- 
Pee eats aise ar 85 .82 Denier ment Price Denier ment Price Pewee: eri Uae Peres pets $0. tay a 
| 2 oe 3B 33 | ($3 24 $3.10 65 45 $2.00 | Bleachednoils......0.0200000DIIIIIIN it 
0 eee es 85 "2? 25 24 2.85 « 80 60 1.70 | Unbleached noils..........eceeeees eee 095 
Reseeeaicien cts e 30 24 2.60 100 75 1.35 | Bleached garnetts 12 
~ 0 ree e ee eeeees 75 22 40 30-2. 40 120 90 2) ition... "3 
) SOA on ta ae 75 7 52 30 2 20 150 112 110 nDleached Zarnetts......ceeeeceecees 
) Meee ce “63 60 . 180 135 97 CORI 560 ook cd cccisescedecies -10- .11 
40 DIOOO sc cecctavewes .63 .60 ; 
10 72-96 se eeeee -63 . 60 ACETATE PROCESS 
10 100-144 nce cece mene 0 63 .60 aes 3 silk 
Denier Price Denier Price Silk Waste 
49. ccc eee $1.60 125... eee eee $1.10 Kibizzo KakaiGrand XX............ceeeee « Ce 
60 l 50 150 “eee eeeenee 1.00 I it l ks _ le i t 44 
Dt iausacee 1.40 MP isictissenes 16D | ee nea Spee BEND. «+0020 coe scnccens . 
100. | 8139 ; | FrisonGrand Double...........ecseecseese 49 
00... . eee eeee . | PU GROIN aia os cain es ne dcenvwcecas . 50 
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Foreign Fallacies 


= textile industry knows the relative value of foreign and | 


domestic cloth. Each must stand or fall on its own merits. 


The fallacy that a foreign label represents exclusiveness in style and 
workmanship has been dispelled by the fact that American stylists 
study every coming trend at its source and create that fabric design 
long before it has been accepted by the public, here or abroad. 





American Woolen Company 


Incorporated 
Executive and Sales Offices, 225 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Makers of Smart Fabrics for Men and Women 
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> Textile Division A.S.M.E. 
Meets in Providence 


2 A well attended meeting of the tex- 
i tile division of the American Society of 
3 \lechanical Engineers, together with the 
Providence section, A.S.M.E., was held 
in Providence, R. I., Oct. 6. In the 
afternoon groups made inspection trips 
through the Cranston Print Works, 
Universal Winding Co. or the Prov- 
idence plant of Crompton & Knowles 
|.oom Works, following which an in- 
iormal dinner was held at the Hotel 
Dreyfus. 

Adjourning to the rooms of the Provi- 
dence Engineering Scciety after dinner, 
inembers and guests heard two interest- 








B ing papers: “Uniting Quality and 
Be Economy in the Fabrication of Tex- 
e tiles” by A. I. Harvey, Universal Wind- 


ing Co.; and “Development in Gaseous 
Fuels for Textiles and a new Singeing 
\pplication” by R. S. Van Note, C. M. 
Kemp Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. An 
interesting discussion followed the 
presentation of the papers, which are 
covered individually elsewhere in this 
ssue (pages 47, 48, 49), 

Wendell S. Brown was _ presiding 
ficer with Paul A. Merriam, chair- 
inan, executive committee, textile divi- 
ion, acting as chairman of the session. 





” Wool Consumption 
Declined in August 


Statistics relative to wool consump- 
tion and to machinery activity during 
\ugust have been announced by the 
Department of Commerce. The figures 
on consumption, based on reports by 424 
ianutacturers operating 469 mills show 
that the total quantity of wool entering 
lanufacture during that month, was 
: 51,139,895 Ib. grease equivalent, as com- 
ared with 53,886,300 Ib. reported by 
‘26 manufacturers for July and 33,761,- 
70 lb. reported by 436 manufacturers 
ior August, 1930. Of the total quantity 
tt wool used by manufacturers in Au- 
ust, 74.3% was domestic. 

Machinery figures were based on re 
ports from 784 manufacturers operating 
%61 mills. These figures showed that 
53.9% of the looms wider than 50-inch 
vere in operation for some part of 
\ugust, 1931, and 44.2% of narrower 
coms. Carpet and rug looms reported 
620 total of which 5,572 were idle 
throughout August. Statistics indicate 
that 60.2% of woolen spindles were in 
peration for some part of the month 
nd 72.6% of the worsted spindles. 
(ard and comb operation the same 

onth totalled 59.89 and 71.9% re 
pectively of total equipment. 





” Grasselli Medal for 
\pplied Chemistry Awarded 


lhe Grasselli Medal, industry’s annual 
ribute to distinction in applied chemis- 
ry, has been awarded for 1931 to Dr. 
V. Redman of Bloomfield, N. J., vice 


annually for the thesis offering the most 
useful suggestions in applied chemistry 
which has been presented before the 
American Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, or at any joint meet- 
ing of the section with other scientific 
societies, during the preceding five 
years, 

Selection of Dr. Redman was based 
on industrial studies the results of which 
were embodied in a paper on “Cost of 
Research and Its Apportionment” de- 
livered at a joint meeting on Dec. 9, 
1927. 

The medal will be bestowed upon Dr. 
Redman at an assembly of the chemical 
societies of the New York area on 
Nov. 6. 


> Viscose Co. Drops 90-Day 
Price Guarantee 


The 90-day price guarantee on rayon 
yarns was terminated by some producers 
of viscose process yarn, as of Oct. 1, 
following action to that effect taken by 
the Viscose Co. The guarantee on 
acetate yarns continues in effect. The 
industry as a whole is divided on the 
question, but the expectation is that 


most companies will abandon the 
guarantee. 
The Viscose Co. statement follows: 
“The Viscose Co. announces that 


from Oct. 1 the 90-day price guarantee 
which has been in effect is withdrawn 
and will not apply on any shipments 
from that date forward. 

“If the guarantee has been beneficial 
to the trade this effect should continue 
until the end of the year as the liability 
already incurred by the company on the 
90-day guarantee will not be entirely 
liquidated until that time. 

“This guarantee has been in effect 
since early this year and a sufficient 
time has elapsed to indicate the stability 
of the low basic prices in force since 
then and it is felt it is no longer neces- 
sary to continue it.” 

The statement is signed by George 
O. Hamlin, general sales manager of the 
Viscose Co. 


» Hosiery Agreement Signed; 
Strike End Hoped For 


The much-contested agreement pro- 
viding a 30 to 45% wage cut in 50 mills 
employing 20,000 hosiery workers, was 
formally signed in Philadelphia Wednes- 
day by officials of the Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Manufacturers of America and 
the American Federation of Full-Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Workers. On that date 
the strike situation was still at an im- 
passe, but heads of both organizations 
hoped the signing of the agreement 
would encourage workers to return to 
their tasks. Speakers said there were 
approximately 4,000 employees still on 
strike in the leading hosiery centers of 
the country, except Philadelphia. The 
employers and the union named Dr. 
George W. Taylor as impartial chair- 
man, succeeding Dr. Paul Abelson. 
Reports state the agreement provides 
that mills operate without profit for a 
year. 

A threat by counsel for the Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers of 
America to file suit for damages 
against locals and striking members of 
the American Federation of Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Workers, was an- 
other vital development in the hosiery 
strike last week. 

Officials of the hosiery federation de- 
cline comment on the projected legal 
action by the manufacturers’ organiza- 
tion. The latter group, through their 
attorneys sent a letter to the federation 


announcing that suit would be filed 
against the striking locals and the 


strikes, unless a quick settlement was 
effected; the charge is violation of con- 
tract. 

A few hopeful developments occurred. 
The Boonton Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Mills in Paterson, N. J., reopened Tues- 
day with 150 knitters on approval of 
Local 13; no wage cut had been made 
in this mill, the workers having gone 
out in sympathy with strikers in other 
mills. More than 700 knitters in the 
Van Raalte mill in Paterson were still 
out. 





Display of new designs at Cannon Mills’ recent fall showing which was 
featured by a style show and reception staged at the company’s New 


resident and director of reasearch, the 
bakelite Corp. This award may be made 


York office. The exhibit features towels and bath mats 
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> S.T.A. Master Mechanics 
to Meet Oct. 16 


The fall meeting of the Master Me- 
chanics’ Section of the Southern Textile 
Association, as previously announced, 
will meet in Gastonia, N. C., Friday, 
Oct. 16. The morning session will be 
held in Memorial Hall, beginning at 10 
o'clock, and will be devoted to mechani- 
cal problems in the mill, under the direc- 
tion of Chairman E. P. McWhirter, of 
Union, S. C. At 1:00 p.m. luncheon 
will be provided by the machinery manu- 
facturers of Gastonia for members of 
the association and their guests. Special 
arrangements are being handled by a 
committee of which Marshall Dilling, 
superintendent, A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., 
is chairman. 

Discussions on problems relating to 
electrical equipment will be led by W. G. 
Young, Albemarle, N. C.; on steam 
power by H. H. Iler, Greenville, S. C.; 
and on machine shop practice by R. E. 
West, Arcadia, S. C. 


> Lowell Textile Alumni 
Plan Football Party 


The New York alumni of Lowell Tex- 
tile Institute are planning to attend in 
a body the football game between the 
institute and Long Island University at 
Dexter Park, Brooklyn, N. Y., on Satur- 
day, Oct. 17. Aiter the game the team 
will hold a dinner at the Knights of 
Columbus Hotel in Brooklyn, and it is 
expected that many alumni will attend. 


> Piedmont Chemists Postpone 


Meeting Till Early November 


The fall meeting of the Piedmont 
Section of the A.A.T.C.C., which was 
originally scheduled for Oct. 17, has 
been postponed until an early date in 
November, according to an announce- 
ment this week from A. 
Jr., Salisbury, N. C., 
section. : 


R. Thompson, 
secretary of the 


> Lowell Opens Its 37th 
School Year 


Lowell (Mass.) Textile Institute 
opened for its 37th year Sept. 21 with 
an enrollment of 175 upper classmen 
and 50 freshmen. There are no faculty 
changes this year. The evening school, 
for the first time in its history, will 
offer a course in textile marketing. 


> N.C. State Textile School 
Opens 


The Textile School of North Caro- 
lina State College, which opened its fall 
session Sept. 22, with a large registra- 
tion of new students from a wide ter- 
ritory, will probably have a larger en 
rollment this year than it has had for 
several vears. 

The faculty of this textile school re- 
mains intact except for Assistant Pro- 
fessor George Gordon Osborne, who has 
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been granted a year’s leave of absence to 
pursue graduate work at Harvard. Dur- 
ing Mr. Osborne’s absence his classes 
will be taught by David B. Hardin, a 
graduate of the Texas A & M College. 


> J. Sime Mercer 
Joins Arlington Mills 


J. Sime Mercer has been appointed 
assistant agent of the Arlington Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass., and will assume his 
new duties on Tuesday, October 13. 

Mr. Mercer has been connected with 
the American Woolen Co. for many 
years but recently resigned his position 
as general manufacturing agent with that 
company. 


> September Finishing Data 


The National Association of Finishers 
of Cotton Fabrics has issued its monthly 
statement of percentage of normal aver- 
age capacity operated in the industry 
with usual comparisons : 


1931 September 1930 
(4 Weeks) (4 Weeks) 


White and dyed | 43%-White 49) 45%-—White 


combined..... 49 | 57%-—Dyed 55%-Dyed 
Fast black...... 24 
Logwood and/or 

sulphur black. 38 29 
ee 70 51 


1931 August 1930 


(5 Weeks) # (5 Weeks) 
White"and dyed 50} 43%-White 37) 47%-White 
combined..... | 57%-Dyed 53%-Dyed 
Fast black...... 21 17 
Logwood and/or 
sulphur black. 31 31 
| re 60 41 


> Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and_ foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended Oct. 3, based upon data com- 
piled by the Department of Agriculture, 
follow: 

Week Ended ——Total to Date—. 


Oct. 3 193] 1930 
Domestic....... 488,000 237,231,000 225,262,000 
Foreign. ........ 1,028,000 33,560,000 50,231,000 
Rew evb ste 1,516,000 270,791,000 275,492,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Le 1,028,000 33,560,000 50,231,000 
Philadelphia..... 1,226,000 41,969,000 37,086,000 
New York....... 1,973,000 40,467,000 34,486,000 
BORO biccuese 4,227,000 115,996,000 121,803,000 


> Western Outerwear 
Group Convenes 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
Knitted Outerwear Manufacturers’ As 
sociation, western district, was held Fri- 
day, at the Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Plans were in charge of Howard 
L. Ashworth, business manager of the 
association, 


> Correction of Error 


Albert Lehmann, Jr., superintendent, 
Dixie Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga., was 
elected vice-general chairman of the 
Textile Operating Executives of Georgia 
at the meeting of that organization in 
Atlanta, Sept. 25, instead of E. R. 
Lehmann, as erroneously reported in the 
Oct. 3 issue of Textite Wor-p. 
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Business News 


Jackson Joins R. I. Humidifier 


John W. Jackson, who was connected 
with the American Moistening Co. for 35 
years, has joined the R. I. Humidifier & 
Vent Co., Boston, Mass., and will take an 
active part in the business. Mr. Jackson 
has been carrying on independent work of 
late and recently announced the “Jackson 
Automatic Self-Cleaning Atomizer.” The 
R. I. Humidifier & Vent Co. will take over 
the manufacture and sale of the Jackson 
atomizer. 


New Licenses Under 
Dardelet Threadlock Patents 


The Rockford Screw Products Co. at 
Rockford, Ill., has been licensed by the 
Dardelet Threadlock Corp. to manufac- 
ture and sell bolts, nuts, and screws 
threaded with the Dardelet self-locking 
thread. 

Manufacturing and selling licenses for 
the Dardelet thread have also recently 
been granted to Wm. Gaskell & Son, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to the Harrison Bolt 
& Nut Co., Harrison, N. J., and to 
the Standard Pressed Steel Co., Jenkin- 
town, Pa. 


V. R. Core Joins Southern 
Organization of Commercial 
Factors Corp. 


Commercial Factors Corp. announces the 
appointment of V. R. Core of Charlotte, 
N. C., as its representative in the southern 
States, with headquarters at Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

Mr. Core was for many years associated 
with the Charlotte office of the Southern 
Cotton Oil Co., and more recently has been 
connected with the sales office of Cannon 
Mills. 

Commercial Factors Corp. will continue 
its present southern office in the Reynolds 
Building, Winston-Salem, N. C., where T. 
Holt Haywood will continue in his present 
connection. 


Sees Need for Checking Condition 
of Equipment 


On the basis of the fact that a general 
survey of the textile situation throughout 
the country seems to reflect a slow but 
ever-growing upward trend toward nor- 
mal business conditions, H. W. Butter- 
worth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, has 
addressed a letter to the trade calling at- 
tention to the fact that the present would be 
the proper time to make a general survey 
and inspection of the condition of the 
machinery in a plant, so that when business 
revives the machinery will be in perfect 
condition to meet the demand. 

The letter points out that the upward 
trend is indicated by slow but steady 
growth of payrolls generally, and_ that 
there seems to be good reason to believe 
that in a short time machinery, which has 
been idle or partly idle during the last 
two years, will be called into active serv- 
ice. The company points out that im- 
perfect machinery produces more or less 
imperfect work, and cites the uneven 
finish resulting from uneven calender 
rolls, and the spots on cloth caused by rust 
accumulation or bad indentations in dry- 
ing cylinders. 
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